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If  /  mi'iht  lioe  a  nhort  hint  to  an  irnpirtial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolved  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
inice  of  te'Uuj  unbiased  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 


tf*^aKSmen  iiieff  fall  upon  him  with  the'  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
%a^ks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  onfearlM.—DK  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


the  rival  houses. 

The  Goodwood  races  having  rendered  it  impossible 
for  their  Lordships  to  pay  proper  attention  to  their 
legislative  functions  this  week,  the  second  attempt  at  a 
swond  reading  of  the  Army  Bill  is  to  be  made  next 
Monday,  and  this  time  it  is  to  be  done.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond  only  proposes  to  ask  first  for  what  purports 
to  be  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Government.  The  Peers 
will,  doubtless,  pass  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s  motion,  and 
the  Government  will  be  none  the  worse  for  it.  The  Duke 
of  Richmond’s  motion,  indeed,  is  really  condemnatory, 
not  of  Mr  Gladstone,  but  of  the  Royal  Prerogative ;  and, 
as  the  Royal  Prerogative  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Abolition  of  Purchase,  and  has  not  been  made  use  of  “  to 
depreciate  and  neutralise  the  independent  action  of  the 
Le^slature,”  this  attack  of  the  Tory  Peers  upon  the 
Royal  Prerogative  is  quite  uncalled-for,  and  can  have 
no  other  significance  than  as  indicating  a  very  curious 
state  of  mind  in  their  Lordships.  They  do  not,  of 
course,  really  mean  to  make  a  wanton  assault  upon  this 
mighty  bulwark  of  the  Throne  ;  and  they  only  use  their 
clumsy  phraseology  because  it  seems  to  give  them  the 
best  chance  of  a  side-thrust  at  Mr  Gladstone,  who,  to 
their  excited  imaginations,  not  only  tramples  the  House 
of  Commons  with  one  foot  while  he  prepares  with 
the  other  to  kick  down  the  House  of  Lords,  but 
already  wears  upon  his  head  the  Crown  of  England. 
No  one  will  grudge  them  any  gratification  they  may 
derive  from  this  harmless  exploit,  which  is  certainly  in 
harmony  with  the  venerable  traditions  to  which  are  due 
the  special  position  that  they  still  hold  in  the  community. 
There  are  no  longer  any  giants  in  these  days,  or,  if  one 
or  two  are  still  found  now  and  then,  they  are  straight¬ 
way  taken  to  St  James’s  Hall  to  be  exhibited  to  all  who 
care  to  pay  for  the  sight  of  them  ;  but  in  our  modern 
Peers  we  still  have  nominal  descendants  of  the  mighty 
barons  who,  in  mythic  times,  went  out  to  slay  the 
giants  and  to  release  the  wretched  commoners  whom 
they  had  snared  within  their  castles.  Therefore  let 
them  now  amuse  themselves,  once  in  a  way,  by  stabbing 
a  giant  of  their  own  conjuring  np. 

There  is  some  serious  meaning,  however,  in  this 
quarrel  which  the  House  of  Lords  has  picked  with 
Mr  Gladstone  and  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
roous  which  gives  him  all  the  strength  that  he  possesses. 
The  opponents  of  Purchase  Abolition  have  a  little 
excuse  for  feeling  that  something  like  a  trick  ha.s  been 
played  upon  them,  although  that  trick,  no  intentional 
evice  of  the  Ministry,  but  a  lucky  accident  which  has 
^ery  properly  been  made  use  of,  really  comes  in  most 
conveniently  to  save  the  Peers  from  any  serious  results 
0  the  collision  that  they  courted  with  the  Commons, 
th  many  such  collisions  of  late  years, 

^^st^  be  admitted  that  the  Peers  have 

oy  shown  their  prudence  in  limiting  their  resistance 
wh^h  ®^°iparatively  unimportant,  or  to  matters  on 
strn^  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  very 

ngiy  supported  by  the  country.  Such  great  measures 
talk*»^  r  L  Rill  and  the  Irish  Land  Bill  were 

^  >  but  not  out-voted,  and  the  actual  fighting  has 


been  limited  to  less  popular  questions  like  the  University 
Tests  Bill.  The  Peers  showed  unusual  boldness  in 
attempting  to  throw  out  the  Army  Bill,  and  may  be 
thankful  that  their  attempt  has  been  frustrated  with  so 
little  indignity  to  themselves.  If  they  are  wise  in  discern¬ 
ing  the  signs  of  the  times,  they  will  every  year  become 
more  prudent.  It  is  a  fact,  however  unwelcome  it  may 
be,  that,  as  its  Lower  Chamber  comes  to  be  made  more 
and  more  capable,  its  Upper  Chamber  is  getting  to  be 
less  and  less  esteemed  by  the  nation.  A  violent 
revolutionary  spirit  is  abroad  in  this,  as  in  other 
countries,  though  happily  it  has  but  little  influence,  and 
there  is  no  ground  for  the  fears  of  these  timid  people 
who  see  in  every  Republican  Club  the  focus  of  an 
English  Reign  of  Terror.  But,  if  there  is  anything  to 
be  feared  in  it,  fears  may  well  be  excited  by  the 
stronger  and  more  moderate  revolutionary  temper  that 
actuates  the  masses  of  our  working  classes,  and  is  not 
limited  to  them.  People  are  beginning  to  ask,  or  having 
begun  long  ago,  are  now  asking  much  more  emphati¬ 
cally,  what  is  the  use  of  the  House  of  Lords,  whether  it 
cannot  be  very  well  dispensed  with  ?  They  will  bo  in  no 
hurry  for  an  answer  to  their  question,  if  the  House  of 
Lords  does  not  provoke  them.  They  will  bo  content  that 
it  shall  jog  on  like  Convocation,  or  any  other  playground 
for  members  of  the  community  in  their  second  child¬ 
hood,  but  they  will  not  tolerate  it  too  easily,  if  it  offers 
any  serious  obstacle  to  any  necessary  and  wholesome 
reform  on  which  their  hearts  are  set.  Intelligent  Peers 
cannot  have  failed  to  see  much  fresh  evidence  of  this 
state  of  opinion  in  the  country,  and  even  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  during  the  past  week  or  two. 

It  is  the  revolutionary  temper  to  which  we  have 
referred  that  gives  all  its  strength  to  the  resistance 
which  the  House  of  Commons  now  offers  to  every 
important  interference  of  the  House  of  Lords  with  its 
wishes.  But  the  temper  indicates  much  more  than  a 
mere  quarrel  between  the  two  Houses.  If  the  English 
people  are  coming  to  look  with  unblanched  faces  at  the 
prospect  of  a  not  very  distant  abolition  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  they  are  really  eager  for  a  reformation  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  no  one  can  say  that  the  present 
session  especially  affords  them  much  matter  for  satis¬ 
faction.  Its  wasted  opportunities  of  legislation,  its 
tedious  heaping  up  of  idle  talk,  can  only  be  redeemed 
by  the  passing  of  the  Ballot  Bill,  including  the  subsidiary 
but  hardly  loss  important  clauses  than  those  referring 
to  the  Ballot  itself,  hj  which  there  may  be  hope  of  a 
truer  representation  of  the  people  after  the  next  general 
election.  The  Government  appears  clearly  to  understand 
that  it  is  necessary  to  pass  the  Ballot  Bill  this*  session, 
the  only  choice  being  between  a  continuance  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  for  another  month  or  two,  without  adjournment, 
and  a  resumption  of  it  after  a  short  summer  holiday.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Opposition  will  understand  it  too. 
If  by  any  mischance  the  Ballot  Bill  fails  through  fault 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  public  will  be  not  sparing 
of  blame,  and  the  blame  will  have  to  bo  shared  by  both 
sides  of  the  House.  If  it  is  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  especially  if  it  is  rejected  because  their  Lord- 
ships  prefer  Scotland  or  the  Rhine  to  London,  during 
the  sultry  months,  the  quarrel  will  not  be  one  between, 
the  rival  Houses  of  Parliament. 
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THE  THIERS  ETAT. 

M.  Thiers  has  contrived  for  so  long  a  time — by  pitting 
one  party  against  another,  and  encouraging  all  to  deem 
it  better  to  bear  the  ills  they  have  than  fly  to  others  that 
they  know  not  of — to  retain  his  position  as  Chief  of  the 
Executive  in  France,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
speculate  as  to  the  further  duration  of  his  dictatorship. 
But  there  seem  to  be  many  tokens  that  it  cannot  last 
much  longer.  It  cannot  bo  doubted,  indeed,  that  his 
influence  is  already  quickly  waning,  and,  though  this 
may  bo  considered  as  a  good  reason  for  his  retention 
during  a  long  while  to  come,  that  even  now  he  is  only 
retained  because  no  better  and  no  more  .generally  accept¬ 
able  substitute  can  be  found.  On  every  groat  question 
that  has  arisen  in  the  National  Assembly,  or  been 
brought  prominently  before  the  country  since  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Paris  and  the  immediate  outburst  of  shallow 
patriotism  that  it  evoked,  ho  has  been,  and  is,  either  out¬ 
voted  or  threatened  with  outvoting.  And  it  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  the  only  recent  occasion  on  which 
he  has  taken  a  right  and  statesmanlike  view  was  at  last 
Saturday’s  debate  in  the  Assembly  on  the  Roman 
question. 

But  M.  Thiers  is  not  a  person  whom  any  one  ought 
to  expect  ever,  unless  by  accident,  to  take  a  right  and 
statesmanlike  view.  The  only  wonder  is,  considering 
the  stages  by  which  he  has  reached,  without  earning  it, 
the  place  of  high  honour  and  great  trust  which  he  now 
occupies,  that  he  should  during  the  past  five  months 
have  acted  as  well  as  he  has  done  for  France.  A  man 
of  undoubted  genius  and,  in  his  own  way,  a  tolerably 
honest  man,  in  him  are  embodied  the  best  and  worst 
characteristics  of  that  bourgeois  class,  the  Thiers  Etat  of 
France,  from  which  ho  sprang,  and  which  he  has  always 
done  his  utmost  to  aggrandise  in  some  ways,  and  really, 
though  unintentionally,  to  injure  in  all.  The  narrow¬ 
mindedness  and  vanity,  the  fickleness  in  some  respects, 
the  stolid  persistency  in  others,  of  the  average  hmirgeois^ 
all  live  in  him;  and  ho  only  differs  from  his  kind  in  Ixfing 
a  skilful  orator  and  a  more  skilful  penman.  Both  pen¬ 
manship  and  oratory  have  been  alike  serviceable  to  him¬ 
self  and  injurious  to  his  country  throughout  the  varia¬ 
tions  of  his  public  life  of  more  than  forty  years.  A  Repub¬ 
lican  before  1830,  he  became  a  persecutor  of  Republicans 
under  Louis  Philippe.  From  that  time,  whether  in 
office  or  in  exile,  whether  a  minister  of  the  Citizen  King 
or  a  noisy  champion  of  “  the  party  of  revolution  ”  just 
before  the  deposition  of  Louis  Philippe,  whether  a  fussy 
ally  and  dupe  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  the  period  antece¬ 
dent  to  the  establishment  of  the  Second  Empire  or  a 
leader  of  opposition  to  the  Imperial  policy,  he  has  been 
consistent  only  in  mischief-making.  Four  objects  stand 
out  as  the  guiding  principles  of  all  his  public  life.  If 
personal  ambition  bo  reckoned  as  the  first  of  them,  we 
are  not  disposed  to  say  that  M.  Thiers  has  been  more 
ambitious,  or  that  ho  has  been  any  more  unscrupulous, 
than  most  statesmen,  especially  in  France ;  and  his  am¬ 
bition  has  probably  not  been  particularly  injurious  to  his 
country.  The  same  can  hardly  bo  said,  however,  of  the 
other  objects  of  his  life.  In  his  early  and  successful 
arguments  in  favour  of  fortifying  Paris,  in  the  elaborate 
glorification  of  military  power  that  is  the  burden  of  his 
‘  History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,’  and  in 
his  numerous  oratorical  exploits  down  to  a  year  or  two 
ago,  when  ho  certainly  did  more  than  the  ex -Emperor 
to  bring  about  the  war  with  Germany,  ho  has  laboriously 
flattered  the  vanity  of  the  French  people,  and  helped  to 
turn  away  their  thoughts  from  healthy  paths  of  national 
life  into  the  ways  that  have  issued  in  the  catastrophe  at 
Sedan  and  the  subsequent  misfortunes.  As  a  necessfiry 
corollary  to  this  cultivation  of  the  military  vanity  of 
France,  but  also  as  a  distinct  object,  M.  Thiers  has 
laboured  no  less  zealously  in  furtherance  of  the  centralising 
policy  by  which  alone  the  Imperial  regime^  which  is  as 
Imperial  w  hen  directed  by  a  King  or  a  Chief  of  the 
Executive  as  by  an  Emperor,  can  be  maintained.  In 
these  two  aims  M.  Thiers  has  shared  the  two  worst 
vices  in  the  system  of  Louis  Napoleon.  For  the  last 
settled  pursuit  of  his  life  even  Louis  Napoleon  was  too 


enlightened.  Almost  the  solitary  merit  of  the  Emnemi.’ 
rule  was  his  encouragement  of  Free  Trade,  which  7  •! 
did  not  redeem  a  multitude  of  sins,  made  the  weight  p 
those  sins  much  easier  to  bear.  Under  him  ^ 
gained  new  life  as  a  commercial  nation,  and  nearlv^^ 
classes  of  the  community,  the  peasants  and  the  artiLV 
among  the  rest,  were  considerably  enriched.  M.  Thiers* 
on  the  other  hand,  has  always  been  a  Protectionist’ 
always  a  shortsighted  and  intempemte  supporter  of  the 
capitalist  as  opposed  to  the  industrial  classes.  What 
hope  can  there  be  of  the  healthy  progress  of  France 
under  the  leadership  of  a  man  in  whose  whole  political 
creed  every  clause  is  thus  a  separate  proof  of  wrong¬ 
headedness  ? 

It  is  certainly  strange  that  M.  Thiers  should  have 
been  raised  to  the  Dictatorship  of  France,  and  endowed 
with  dignities  and  functions  which,  in  his  most  ambitious 
moments,  he  can  hardly  before  last  September  have 
hoped  for,  just  at  a  time  of  supreme  trial  for  Prance  and 
when  the  three  great  questions  in  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  has  been  interesting  himself  all  his  life,  have 
had  to  be  raised  anew  and  press  for  immediate  solution. 
The  military  diflSculty,  the  centralisation  diflBculty,  and 
the  financial  difficulty  are  the  three  most  urgent 
matters  now  before  the  National  Assembly,  and  on  them 
especially  the  immediate  future  of  France  depends.  On 
two  out  of  the  three,  at  any  rate,  M.  Thiers  is  in  the 
wrong,  and,  happily,  also  in  the  minority.  Though  he 
may  contrive  to^stave  off*  ^their  settlement  till  after  the 
vacation  of  the  Assembly,  and  so  to  hold  his  slippery 
sceptre  for  a  few  weeks,  or  even  a  few  months,  more,  we 
can  hardly  suppose  that  he  will  be  able  to  retain  his 
position  beyond  the  approaching  time  of  settlement. 

We  need  not  discuss  any  of  these  three  great  topics 
in  detail.  They  have  already  been  treated  as  fully  by 
the  daily  papers  as  incomplete  information  as  to  the  facts, 
and  yet  more  as  to  the  exact  feeling  of  the  French  people 
concerning  them,  will  allow.  The  financial  question, 
which  has  this  week  been  most  prominent,  is  especially 
complicated,  and  especially  unripe  for  minute  considera¬ 
tion.  We  only  know  that  M.  Thiers,  having  surprised 
the  w’orld  by  the  facility  with  which  he  raised  his  great 
loan  for  paying  ofi*  the  first  instalments  of  the  debt  to 
Germany,  has  satisfied  none  but  a  few  riolent  Protec¬ 
tionists  by  his  expedients  for  raising  a  sufficient  revenue 
to  pay  interest  on  the  debt  and  to  meet  the  heavv  charges 
and  arrears  with  which  Franco  is  now  saddled.  That, 
in  the  disorganised  state  of  affairs,  his  estimates  of 
income  and  of  reductions  in  expenditure  should  both 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  is  hardly  strange. 
France  certainly  now  finds  herself  in  an  awkward  posi¬ 
tion,  but  the  heavy  customs  duties  which  M.  Thiers  and 
M.  Pouyer-Quertier  propose  to  levy  would  assuredly  not 
mend  matters.  The  Budget  Committee  showed  wisdom 
ill  resisting  them,  and  the  National  Assembly  has  given 
proof  that  it  will  reject  them.  How  far  it  will  maintain 
the  Free-trade  policy,  and  secure  that  equalisation  of 
taxation  which  the  Government  scheme  madenoattemp 
to  secure,  we  shall  not  now  consider.  What  we  hero 
wish  to  note  is  that  M.  Thiers  and  his  Ministers  have 
already  been  defeated  on  this  point,  and  have  ? 

given  back  their  functions  as  financiers  to  the  Natio 
Assembly.  “  The  Assembly,”  said  M.  Pouyer-Qne  er 
on  Wednesday,  “  has  full  power  to 
it  chooses,  in  whatever  form  it  may  think  fit. 
not  a  personal  question.  I  wish  to  discover,  in 
tion  with  the  Assembly,  what  is  the  best  mode  0 
tion  that  can  bo  introduced.”  That  may  be  the  wi 
and  most  patriotic  thing  to  do  ;  but  it  shows  ^ 

like  abdication  of  the  functions  of  the  Chie  0 

Executive.  ,,  ^  *1,0 

But  neither  from  the  financial  difficulty  nor 
municipal  difficulty,  in  which,  as  last  week  s  e 
the  Assembly  showed,  he  was  also  outvo  ^ 

representatives,  has  M.  Thiers  most  to  p-n- 

probably  over  the  military  difficulty  tha  1 
ment  wdll  fall.  We  are  not  sure  that  A  .  . 

here  in  the  right,  or,  at  any  rate,  /Frenchmen 

his  opponents.  To  turn  the  whole  l^y  0  -p-haosfor 
into  soldiers,  each  bound  to  serve  for  four,  0  p® 
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in  the  regular  army,  and  then  liable,  to  be 
for  active  service  again  during  eleven  years 
‘^  ^•arprtainlv  an  alarming  proposal.  It  means  not 
Lm  of  France,  but  farther  French  aggression 
nttananoe  of  the  same  policy  which  has  already 
the  curse  of  Europe,  cursing  France  most  grievously 
Ml  •  and  M.  Thiers  may  well  shrink  from  countenancing 
p  rhaps,  however,  this  general  question  of  army 
...npHon  on  the  basis  of  universal  compulsory  ser- 
to  be  settled  by  M.  Thiers’s  Govern- 
More  pressing  embarrassments  arise  out  of  the 
winff  feud  between  the  two  armies  now  in  France 
^  its^  rival  officers— the  Imperial  army  and  officers 
nnder  General  Cissey,  and  the  Republican  array  and 
fficers  under  General  Faidherbe.  We  need  not  antlfci- 
®  .  another  civil  war  as  the  result  of  these  rivalries ; 
bat  in  them  there  are  the  elements  of  a  coup  d'etat,  and 
no  one  should  be  surprised  at  the  speedy  downfall  of  the 
makeshift  Government  of  M.  Thiers,  which,  if  it  has 
hitherto  served  any  good  purpose,  now  possesses  neither 
the  requisite  wisdom  nor  the  confidence  of  the  French 
people.  _ 

CONSTITUTIONAL  CRIES. 

It  so  happens  that  at  present,  from  two  different 
quarters,  a  cry  is  raised  of  the  Constitution  in  danger. 
The  deputation  to  Mr  Bruce,  -whose  conduct  has  given 
rise  to  an  angry  correspondence  in  the  Times,  raised  as 
one  of  their  manifold  objections  to  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  that  they  are  a  violation  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  Apart  from  the  tumults  of  that  particular 
controversy,  it  is  an  objection  deserving  examination. 
It  may  mean  one  or  other  of  two  things  :  either  that  the 
restraint  on  a  certain  class  of  women,  imposed  by  the 
Acts  in  question,  is  an  excessive  interference  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  an  intrusion  into  a  field  in  which  it  lias  no  right ; 
or  that  it  is  specially  inconsistent  with  the  English 
Constitution.  The  objectors  appear  to  hold  that  no 
Government  has  the  right  to  put  in  force  against  any 
individuals  the  powers  of  the  obnoxious  Acts.  Such 
conduct,  however,  could  not  properly  be  called  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  It  w  ould  not  be  so  much  a  violation  of  the 
British  Constitution  as  an  outrage  upon  human  liberty 
in  general.  It  might  be  arbitrary,  tyrannical,  or  cruel, 
but  it  would  not  in  any  special  manner  sin  against  the 
British  Constitution. 

If  the  objection  be  measured  specially  against  the 
British  Constitution,  it  still  fails  to  support  itself.  In 
order  tliat  the  Acts  be  unconstitutional  it  would  be 
necessary  to  show  that  the  English  Goveniment  had 
no  right  to  interfere  with  any  one’s  person  for  the 


n  e.\cept.  to  those  who  were  by  special  circum- 
errn^^  jl^duced  to  lend  to  it  a  willing  ear.  The 
^  r  0  over-zealous  enemies  of  the  debated  Acts 
and^Raf^  common  enough.  They  think  it  easier 
its  wr  f  the  existence  of  a  power  than  to  prove 
niean  P^**^icious  exercise.  What  they  really 

only  thp  ®  -^^ts  are  inexpedient  and  injurious, 

^titntionll  better  to  say  they  are  uncon- 

literap  i-  ^  same  fallacy  that  sometimes  appears 
^^piites,  as  w  hen  the  question  is  put,  whether 
good  poet  'vhen  the  real  point  is,  w'as  he  a 

to  deny  th^f  “^o^ght  to  smooth  the  way,  however, 

turns  ft  f  ^  poet  at  all;  though  it  invari- 

word“poet”  establish  such  a  proposition  the 

'*  fof  the  c  '^1?  I"®®"*"?  specially  assigned  to 

®itnt  can  Kp  •  before  the  constitutional  argn- 

^sed  with  any  effect  by  the  opponents  of 


the  Acts,  they  find  it  expedient  first  to  give  the  word 
“  constitutional  ”  a  meaning  altogether  their  own. 

The  constitutional  argument,  after  all,  plays  a  smalli 
part  in  the  chorus  against  these  much  abused  Acts.  Rat 
to  the  Tory  press  it  has  come  like  a  refreshing  dew  on  a 
somewhat  parched  and  dusty  policy.  Nothing  is  viewed 
with  greater  or  more  reasonable  jealousy  by  the  mass  oF 
Englishmen  than  any  irregular  exercise  of  power  the- 
Government.  As  in  the  United  States  nothing  is  moro 
fatal  to  a  party  than  to  tamper  witli  the  Constitution,  so 
Englishmen  feel  that  the  stability  of  their  institutions  • 
depends  on  a  steadfast  adherence  to  the  beaten  paths.  - 
Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  injurious  to  a  Govern¬ 
ment  than  any  suspicion  of  its  loyalty  to  the  traditions 
and  usages  of  the  Constitution.  The  abolition  of  pur¬ 
chase  in  the  army  by  a  stroke  of  the  Royal  pen  is- 
exactly  one  of  those  sensational  effects  that  are  calculated ' 
to  produce  a  feeling  of  general  uneasiness.  The  Houbo- 
of  Lords  may  be  very  wearisome  with  its  obstructions,, 
but  better  a  little  inconvenience  than  the  setting  of  a  bad 
precedent.  Hard  cases  make  bad  laws,  and  the  diffi« 
culty  of  the  Government  may  have  tempted  them  to 
stretch  their  authority. 

Much  confusion  of  ideas  prevails  with  regard  to  the 
ominous  word  “  prerogative.”  It  is  rarely  heard  of  in* 
our  smooth  Parliamentary  era,  and  the  less  the  better,, 
for  it  is  associated  with  that  part  of  the  British  Consti¬ 
tution  which  has  proved  itself  least  able  to  withstand 
the  ravages  of  time,  namely,  the  Royal  authority.  The- 
time  has  long  gone  by  when  a  Queen  could  tell  her 
faithful  Commons  that  they  “  ought  not  to  deal,  to  judge, 
or  to  meddle  with  her  Majesty’s  prerogative  royal.”' 
What  is  this  august  power  that  the  Commons  oF 
England  must  not  touch  r  It  is,  w'e  are  told  by  Black-^ 
stone,  ”  that  special  pre-eminence,  which  the  King  hath,, 
over  and  above  all  other  persons  ....  in  right  of  his 
Royal  dignity.”  There  was  one  circumstance  especially 
that  made  this  pre-eminence”  a  terror  to  our  ancestors^ 
In  the  old  law  books,  this  prerogative  had  scarcely  any 
bounds,  and  the  King,  according  to  black-letter  law,  was  • 
a  real  sovereign,  whose  will  was  law.  The  battle  writh 
prerogative  was  simply  the  battle  of  hberty  against 
despotism,  or  of  representative  government  against 
absolutism.  Again,  in  a  famous  case,  it  was  said  by  tlm 
judges,  that  the  King’s  prerogative  was  before  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  above  them,  and  therefore  could  not  bo 
limited  by  them.  A  “  pre-eminence  ”  so  threatening  to  - 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  so  vague  and  vast  in  its  pre¬ 
tensions.  yet  so  firmly  rooted  in  the  loyalty  of  a  confiding 
people,  was  once  upon  a  time  an  object  of  anxious 
solicitude  to  all  who  had  the  welfare  of  the  nation  at 
heart.  Any  attempt  to  revive  the  powers  of  an  obsoleto 
despotism  would  now  meet  with  derision,  instead  of  fear. 
Is  there  any  reason  why  the  abolition  of  purchase  by' 
Royal  Warrant  should  give  irise  to  either  feeling  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  the  prerogative  that  has 
been  exercised  ;  or,  if  it  be  the  prerogative,  at  least  the 
sting  has  been  drawn  from  it.  The  w^arrant  is  executed 
nnder  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  it 
rests  as  truly  and  substantially  on  the  authority  oF 
Parliament  as  any  orders  issued  by  the  Privy  Council  in' 
conformity  w’ith  the  terms  of  a  statute.  The  Act  that 
prohibited  the  sale  or  purchase  of  offices  exempted  tho 
army,  which  w  as  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Crown.  In 
one  sense  it  may  be  said  that  the  statute  preserved  tho 
Royal  prerogative  in  the  army.  But  a  prerogative  defined, 
restricted,  and  sanctioned  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  no 
longer  a  menace  to  tho  liberty  of  the  subject,  or  a  danger 
to  the  Constitution.  The  Act  gave  an  express  authority 
to  tho  Crown  to  regulate  purchase  in  the  army,  and 
henceforth  tho  sanction  of  tho  Royal  ai  thority  is  not  * 
prerogative,  but  statute,  not  hereditary  right,  but  legis¬ 
lative.  So  far  as  prerogative  is  concerned,  the  Act 
might  just  as  well  have  given  the  control  of  purchase  to* 
the  Secretary  for  War  or  tho  Commander-in- Chief.  Tho 
form  of  the  w’arrant  bears  out  this  interpretation.  It  is- 
issued  in  execution  of  a  power  granted  by  Parliament.- 
To  say  that  tho  exercise  of  a  power  contirined,  if  not 
created,  by  statute,  threatens  or  impairs  the  just  autho¬ 
rity  of  Parliament,  is  a  sheer  absurdity.  If  the  Army 
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Kill  of  this  session,  instead  of  abolishing  purchase 
direct  I  j,  had  left  the  power  of  abolition  in  the  hands  of 
the  Crown,  to  bo  exercised  as  circumstances  required, 
and  the  Government  had  thereupon  abolished  purchase, 
it  might  be  said  with  equal  propriety  that  the  !^yal  pre¬ 
rogative  had  been  awakened  from  the  sleep  of  ages  to 
impair'the  rights  of  either  House  of  Parliament. 

Another  cogent  reason  is  that  prerogative,  in  the  old 
and  noxious  sense,  is  dead.  The  mantle  of  the  Crown 
lias  fallen  on  Ministers,  and  the  Crown  means  only  the 
Executive  Government.  It  is  no  object  at  the  present 
day  to  weaken  the  central  Government.  No  Ministry 
can  live  without  the  active  or  passive  support  of  the 
Commons.  It  has  been  said  that  the  prerogative  might 
be  resorted  to  by  a  Minister  who  was  weak  in  the  Com¬ 
mons,  but  strong  in  the  country.  The  remedy  is  obvious. 
Such  a  step  would  at  once  be  met  by  a  vote  of  want  of 
confidence,  and  there  must  be  either  a  resignation  or  an 
appeal  to  the  country.  Mr  Gladstone  -would  not  have 
dared  to  abolish  purchase  if  he  had  not  been  supported 
by  the  majority  of  the  Commons.  That  his  policy  is 
condemned  by  the  Lords  is  nothing.  It  is  a  recognised 
fact  that  a  vote  of  no  confidence  by  the  Lords  does  not 
require  either  a  dissolution  or  a  resignation ;  for,  if  that 
were  the  case,  no  Liberal  Ministry  could  live  a  week. 
Mr  Gladstone  has  availed  himself  of  a  lucky  accident 
to  get  over  the  usual  obstructiveness  of  the  Peers,  and  it 
must  be  a  strange  obliquity  of  vision  which  can  perceive 
in  this  disregard  of  an  irresponsible  body  any  danger 
cither  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject  or  to  the  Constitution. 


tne  case  ot  tnose  large  towns  which  already  havA  i  i 
Boards  deemed  sufficient  for  the  work  to  be 
although  these  large  towns  shall,  if  they  wish  it°^ 
allowed  to  surrender  their  local  functions  into’*] 
hands  of  the  central  authority.  The  confusion  whlnL 
now  attends  onr  incomplete  sanitary  arrangement 
IS  shown  by  the  fact  that,  to  remove  all  th 
complications,  and  put  one  good  scheme  in 
stead.  Sir  Charles  Adderley  has  found  it  nec^^*^ 
sary  to  introduce- four  hundred  and  fifty  cW« 
into  his  Bill.  But  there  is  more  palpable  evid^ce  of  thp 
existing  confusion  and  incompleteness.  “  The  result  f 
the  present  inanition  of  sanitary  legislation  ”  as 
Charles  Adderley  said  on  Tuesday,  “  is  a  great  and  need’* 
less  increase  of  mortality.  Thousands  of  persons  die 
every  year  in  this  country  from  preventible  causes  and 
the  power  of  a  still  larger  number  to  work  and  ’gain 
their  livelihood  is  diminished  by  sanitary  neglect” 


non;  out  sureiy  ii  inianticiae,  wnicti.we  are  now  very 
properly  trying  to  reduce,  is  a  clumsy  and  immoral 
machinery  for  restraining  the  increase  of  population 
our  present  system  of  allowing  babies  to  grow  up  into 
men  and  women,  and  then  of  crippling  their  powers  and 
killing  them  in  what  ought  to  be  their  prime,  is  far 
clumsier  and  more  immoral. 

We  do  not  propose  at  present  to  discuss  the  details 
of  Sir  Charles  Adderley’s  Bill.  The  next  few  months 
will  afford  time  enough  for  that,  but  let  us  hope  that, 
during  these  months,  neither  the  Bill  nor  the  sound 
reasons  for  its  acceptance  will  be  forgotten.  It  is  of 
extreme  importance  that  we  should  have  a  Public 
Health  Department  in  the  State,  with  clearly  defined 
and  very  extensive  powers,  and  this  department 
ought  to  be  directly  represented  in  the  Cabinet  and  in 
Parliament  by  a  Health  Minister,  endowed  with  much 
more  extensive  powers  than  those  now  entrusted  to  the 
President  of  the  Poor-Law  Board.  Whether  these 
powers  should  be  quite  as  extensive,  however,  as  the 
Sanitaiy  Commission  recommends,  may  be  questioned. 
The  Commission  suggests  that  the  Health  Department 
shall  have  sub-departments  for 

а.  Law  of  local  government. 

б.  Engineering. 

c.  Registration  and  statistics. 

d.  Relief  of  poor. 

e.  Medical  care  of  public  health  and  poor. 

yi  Legislation  bearing  on  the  profession  of  medicine, 

A  Health  Department  less  comprehensive  than  that 
would  satisfy  the  most  pressing  needs  of  society.  What 
is  imperatively  wanted  is  a  well-ordered  arrangement 
for  seeing  that  the  sources  of  disease  are  chocked  as  far 
as  human  intelligence,  under  official  guidance,  can  check 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  LEGISLATION. 

Mr  Stansfeld’s  Local  Government  Board  Bill,  which, 
shaped  out  of  a  fragment  of  Mr  Goschen’s  abandoned 
Local  Government  and  Taxation  Bill,  has  a  chance  of 
becoming  law  this  session,  is  a  very  important,  though 
but  a  small,  step  in  the  direction  of  a  reform  which  is 
nrgently  need(?d;  proposing  as  it  does  to  incorporate  the 
functions  of  the  Poor-Law  Board  with  certain  functions 
now  exercised  by  the  Privy  Council  Office,  in  the  fonna- 
tion  of  a  new  Board,  having  charge  of  matters  connected 
with  public  health  and  the  j)revention  of  disease.  But  the 
Public  Health  and  Local  Government  Bill,  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Charles  Adderley  last 
Tuesday,  has  a  much  wider  scope,  and  is  of  propor¬ 
tionately  greater  value.  It  was  only  read  a  first  time  on 
Tuesday,  of  course,  in  order  that  it  might  be  brought 
formally  under  public  notice,  and  that  thus  the  way 
might  be  cleared  for  legislation,  if  possible,  next  year. 
That  this  Bill,  or  something  like  it,  should  be  passed 
before  another  year  is  over,  is  most  heartily  to  be  desired. 
The  whole  condition  of  our  present  sanitary  arrange¬ 
ments  is  disgraceful  to  a  civilised  country,  and  that  it  is 
as  dangerous  as  it  is  disgraceful  has  been  grievously 
proved  by  the  small-pox  epidemic,  which  has  not  yet 
passed  away,  and  may  be  proved  yet  more  deplorably 
before  long  by  the  new  attack  of  cholem  with  which  we 
are  threatened. 

Sir  Charles  Adderley,  whose  scheme  is  based  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  recent  Sanitary  Commission,  of 
which  ho  was  the  very  efficient  chairman,  proposes  to 
cancel  some  forty  Acts  of  Parliament,  such  as  the  Sew¬ 
age  Utilisation  Acts,  the  Prevention  of  Diseases  Acts, 
and  the  Nuisances  Removal  Acts,  and  to  amalgamate  all 
their  useful  sections  in  one  comprehensive  measure.  By  so 
doing,  if  it  can  bo  done  properly,  a  vast  economy  of  time 
and  money  will  bo  made.  Nearly  every  department  of 
State  now  has  something  to  do  with  sanitary  affairs,  and 
thus  gives  work  to  officials  whose  labour  would  be  greatly 
reduced,  and  might  lead  to  much  more  prompt  and  satis¬ 
factory  results,  if  they  were  brought  under  one  manage¬ 
ment,  and  no  longer  embarrassed  by  the  conflict  of  inte¬ 
rests  and  authorities  that  now  meet  them  at  every  turn. 
Of  course  Sir  Charles  Adderley  desires,  in  obtaining  one 
comprehensive  Act,  to  obtain  also  one  comprehensive 
Health  Department,  the  constitution  and  functions  of 
which  shall  bo  carefully  defined,  and  which  shall  have 
immediate  authority  over  the  whole  country,  except  in 


them,  and  that  the  diseases  tliemselves  are  attacked  oy 
as  skilful  a  machinery  of  medical  knowledge  sud 


practice  as  can  be  obtained.  I'housands  of  Englisa 
people  in  every  week  die  prematurely,  if  they  are  no 
nipped  off  in  infancy,  not  only  through  bad  drainage, 
bad  water  supply,  and  other  causes  affecting  w  oe 
districts  and  needing  -wholesale  remedies,  but  a 
through  such  local  causes  as  the  carelessness  an 
nncleanliness  of  individual  householders,  whom  o 
existing  authorities,  if  they  have  sufficient  power,  o 
care  to  trouble.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  exp^ 
diency  of  having  these  things  properly  looked  to  r  o  , 
as  the  Sanitary  Commissioners  report,  the 
already  a  body  of  some  four  thousand  Poor-Law  m 
officers  in  its  service,  only  waiting  to  be  entrus 
the  requisite  authority  for  enforcing  the  rena  le 
they  can  now  do  little  more  than  recomnien  .  ^ 

apathetic  patients  and  their  more  apathetic  enip  y  ^ 
“  It  is  true  they  were  organised  for  the  pursue 
because,  till  a  recent  period,  cure  was  popu  r  y  , 
bo  the  sole  attribute  of  medicine  ;  but  they  S 

employ  prevention,  had  they  the  power. 
authority  has  only  to  assign  them  the  duty.  ^hole 
More  than  that,  however,  is  wanted, 
medical  profession  is  at  present  in  a  very 
state.  It  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  ^ 
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a  wife  or  a  sister,  has  been 
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f  firientific  attainments  of  many  of  its  memtes,  and  ^  To  follow  the  official  Act  of  Accnsation,  the  fin  fc  occa- 
nhilanthropy — the  Christianity,  in  ite  best  foim  ^on  which  gave  rise  to  suspicion  on  the  part  of  “  th« 
^  ^rsistently  and  heroically  displayed  m  the  lives  Third  Section  of  the  Private  Cabinet  of  his  Majesty  the 
many  more.  But  the  public  has  generally  to  Emperor’ ’—that  is,  the  bureau  of  the  Secret  Police  and, 
fJ^the  merits  and  dements  of  its  medical  men  suggestive  conjunction,  the  Army—was,  during  the 
r  «rLl  trial,  or  to  take  them  upon  hearsay,  ^d  months  of  February  and  March,  1869,  the  manifestation 
is  a  very  unsafe  guide,  while,  perhaps,  actual  of  an  unqmet  spirit  among  the  students  of  the  Imperial 
nearsaj  , _ offpr  one  or  two  children.  Acedemv  nf  tt__* _ •. 


death  by  the  incompetent  doctor.  Perhaps  no  disorders,”  proceeds  the  Act  of  Accusation,  “did  not 
5?Ate  interference  could  separate  the  incompetent  from  apparently  present  any  other  character  than  that  of 
Ae competent;  but  something  might  be  done  in  that  being  a  manifestation  of  the  desire  of  the  students  to 
ftv  if  proper  measures  were  taken  for  seeing  not  obtain  the  permission  of  the  authorities  to  establish  a 
V  that  the  appliances  for  medical  education  in  this  relief  fund,  and  to  deliberate  over  the  management  of 
°  ^try  were  adequate— a  matter  that  happily  does  not  this  fund.  In  the  month  of  April  these  disorders  wel-o 
^Muiremuchseeinginto— but  also  that  they  are  made  due  repressed.”  What  would  be  said  of  the  English  Go- 
of  by  students  before  they  receive  their  diplomas,  vemment  if  it  suppressed  as  a  disorder  the  “  manifesta- 
The medical  profession  is  now  one  of  the  best  organised  tion  of  the  desire”  of  the  young  fellows  of  Oxford  or 
trade-unions  in  the  land ;  and,  like  other  trade-unions,  Cambridge  to  raise  a  subscription  for  distressed  members 
it  protects  its  unworthy  members,  and  opposes  all  innova-  of  their  body  ?  There  is  a  wondrous  amount  of  brotherly 
tions  that  the  whole  body  does  not  approve  of.  Conse-  feeling  among  Continental  students,  which  leads  the 
ently  its  working  is  not  always  satisfactory.  ^  If  Mr  wealthier  to  contribute  towards  the  advancement  of  the 
Stansfeld  were  a  Public  Health  Minister,  with  the  rest.  However,  the  “disorder”  was  suppressed.  It 
requisite  powers  assigned  to  him,  we  suspect  that  the  turns  out  since  that,  as  might  have  been  expected,  this 
scandalous  insults  which,  amid  the  generd  approval  of  arbitrary  piece  of  governmental  intermeddling  was  pre- 
British  physicians  and  surgeons,  the  medical  roughs  of  cisely  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  conspirators,  who 
Edinburgh  have  lately  heaped  upon  Miss  Jex-Blake  and  wanted  nothing  so  much  as  a  good  substantial  ground  of 
her  companions,  and  the  official  injustice  that  has  been  complaint  in  order  to  excite  the  students  in  the  interests 
done  to  them,  would  not  long  be  tolerated.  of  the  conspiracy.  The  Russian  police  seem  to  have 

suspected  that  their  despotic  busybodyness  had  produced 
“  ■  ■  this  effect.  When  they  learned  in  addition  that  the 

4  CVPPTTT  QnriFTV  TV  PTTQQTA  dreaded  Sergius  Netschajew,  the  friend  of  the  still  more 

A  SECRLT  bOGlriii  liN  KUoSlA.  dreaded  Bakunin,  had  been  on  the  spot  the  whole  time. 

The  great  trial  of  conspirators  which  is  now  pi’oceed-  ^  certainty  had  been  chuckling  over  the  way  they 

ing  before  the  Courts  of  Justice  at  St  Petersburg  throws  ^^d  been  playing  his  game,  they  must  have  felt  uncom- 
a  vivid  and  painful  light  upon  the  internal  condition  pnt  out  by  the  whole  affair.  If  they  had  any 

of  Russian  society.  To  ordinary  observers  there  is  some-  as  to  the  peculiar  efficacy  of  their  repressive  mea- 

thing  imposing  in  Russia’s  impassive  and  stern  auto-  sures,  the  doubt  was  removed  by  the  discovery  of  a  pro- 

cracy.  They  are  apt,  in  contemplating  the  vast  extent  of  clamation,  addressed  to  the  Russian  population,  and 

Russian  power,  the  fame  of  the  Russian  diplomacy,  the  dweUing  upon  the  tyranny  exercised  towards  the  students, 
scope  of  the  real  or  reputed  Russian  designs,  to  forget  ^count  of  a  perfectly  legitimate  and  even  benevolent 
or  overlook  the  ignorance  and  misery,  the  oppression  and  <^GSire,  as  a  reason  for  taking  some  strong  measures  to 
discontent,  w’hich  underlie  the  surface  of  the  proud  and  whole  arbitrary  system, 

glittering  Cmsarism.  It  is  only  when  the  report  arrives  Having  perpetrated  their  fii*st  feat  of  statesmanship, 
of  some  despemte  conspiracy,  or  attempted  assassination,  the  Secret  Police  and  the  most  exalted  “  Third  Section, 
that  we  are  rudely  reminded  that  all  is  not  well  in  a  of  the  Secret  Cabinet  ”  waited  to  see  what  new  occasion 
State  which,  amid  the  progress,  the  enlightenment,  and  for  the  exercise  of  their  talents  would  present  itself, 
the  liberty  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  still  loaded  with  The  subsequent  development  of  the  revolutionary  scheme 
some  of  the  worst  anachronisms  of  the  age  of  Louis  shows  that  the  imprudent  tyranny  exercised  against  the 
Quatorze.  Reforms  have,  indeed,  come  in  Russia.  But  students  not  only  had  the  effect  of  exciting  feelings  little 
they  have  come  slowly,  and,  as  yet,  they  seem  to  have  favourable  to  the  established  order  in  the  minds  of  the 
had  but  slight  effect  upon  the  general  well-being  of  the  students  of  St  Petersburg,  but  that,  by  the  sort  of  free- 
P®ople.  masonry  which  prevails  among  all  classes  more  or  less, 

It  is  a  strange  tale  which  Procurator  Polovtzew  has  the  student  body  throughout  the  Empire  was  drawn  by 
had  to  expound  before  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  before  strong  sympathy  to  share  the  discontent  that  prevailed 
the  six  regular  members  of  the  Court,  together  with  the  at  St  Petersburg.  Moscow  especially  became  a  centre 
district  “marshals  of  the  nobility,”  the  Mayor  of  St  of  agitation.  In  fact,  it  became  the  centre.  Its  inland 
Petersburg,  and  the  “  starschina  ”  or  headman  of  the  position,  its  Old  Russian  associations,  its  close  connection 
^ton,  whom  the  law  orders  to  be  present  as  represen-  with  all  parts  of  the  country,  marked  it  out  as  the  most 
ives  of  the  different  classes  of  the  population.  “  The  convenient  and  suitable  head-quarters  of  what  Netscha- 
wurt  ]&  open,”  said  the  President,  M.  Lioubimow,  “  and  jew  had  resolved  to  make  a  national  movement.  The 
e  judges  are  prepared  to  take  up  the  affair  relative  to  students  were  useful  to  Netschajew  not  only  as  a  numc- 
e  plot  discovered  in  1869  on  various  points  of  the  rous  body  in  themselves,  but  also  as  admirably  adapted 
having  the  object  of  the  overthrow  of  the  for  emissaries  and  propagandists.  At  the  University,  he 
rest’  r  The  vast  and  complicated  in-  reasoned,  the  students  are  together.  They  can  be  con- 

*^tion  deals  with  no  fewer  than  eighty-seven  vinced  in  a  body.  During  vacation,  and  when  they  have 
priso  of  whom  sixty-three  either  stand  as  quitted  the  University,  on  the  other  hand,  they  return  te 

the  iSf  their  turn,  according  to  their  homes,  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  Empire. 

fouroftK  are  arraigned.  Twenty-  They  mingle  with  the  various  classes  of  society  through- 

^head^^^?^^’  redoubtable  Netschajew,  out  the  whole  of  the  vast  Russian  population.  They  are 

present  1  J  ‘**oot  of  the  whole  offending,  have  up  to  the  thus  most  admirably  adapted  for  disseminating  principlei 
Of  the  ^  vigilance  of  the  Imperial  police,  over  the  widest  possible  area.  Netschajew  accordingly 

ijicladed*^  fortunate  suspects^  eleven  are  cultivated  the  students.  He  instructed  his  friends  to 

bein  ^  J first  indictment,  the  remaining  fifty-  attend  their  meetings.  He  showed  himself  to  them  ai 
^vided  under  ten  other  indictments,  compre-  their  sympathiser  and  friend.  In  any  case,  it  is  probab.e 
counts,  necessitated  by  the  various  that  they  w’ould  have  listened  to  the  denunciation  of 
clflB  which  had  enlisted  members  from  abuses  which  could  not  be  denied  and  under  which  thj 

®I^tiona  f  and  which  had  extended  its  whole  country  laboured — the  monopoly  of  all  legislative 

lo  St  Pefn ^  Crciieva,  and  from  Buchan  st  and  executive  power  in  the  hands  of  an  absolute  and 
ci^rsbnrg.  irresoonsible  monarch  and  his  favourites— the  prohibitum 


/ 
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ment  organisers.  As,  however,  the  “Rnssion  c 
of  the  Universal  Revolutionary  Union”  ia 
organised  so  that  not  more  than  Bve  persons  areK**'^ 
one  another,  the  association  being  intended  ^ 
innumerable  “  circles  of  five  members,”  and  therrS^® 
no  direct  communication  between  the  various  circl 
detection  of  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  circles  mav  h 
appreciable  effect  on  the  organisation.  All  the 
yet  captured  hardly  exceed  the  rank  and  file  of  o 
ci^rcles.  The  archplotter,  Netschajew,  is  as  safe  as  evT 
His  original  plan  was  to  spend  from  March  1869  t 
November,  1869,  in  enlisting  organisers  amont?  th« 
respectable  and  educated  classes.  Students  oentl 
members  of  the  priestly  class,  merchants  and  tiSew’ 
women  of  fortune  even,  are  to  be  counted  amone  th 
prisoners  of  the  St  Petersburg  authorities.  F  ^ 
November,  1869,  to  February,  1870,  the  movement  wm 
to  have  been  transferred  to  the  disaffected  or  easily 
excited  masses  of  the  population;  and  in  Februair' 
1870,  the  revolt  was  to  have  taken  place.  Beyond  the 
fact  that  the  revolt  did  not  take  place,  we  know  nothin? 
of  the  further  designs  of  the  conspirators.  But  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  the  threatened  catastrophe  has 
been  any  more  than  delayed. 


system — exile  to  Siberia.  With  the  provocation  which 
the  students  had  received,  it  became  a  ceilainty  that 
they  would  entertain  in  no  unfriendly  spirit  the  sweeping 
changes  and  terrible  remedy  advocated  by  the  great  con¬ 
spirator  who  was  himself  the  organ  of  still  greater 
conspirators  in  the  background.  The  ranks  of  the 
revolutionary  organisation  have  been  found,  accordingly, 
to  have  been  crowded  with  indignant  enthusiasts  of  the 
<;las?5-room  and  lecture-hall.  And  to  think  that  the 
Involution  had  gained  all  this  by  a  manoeuvre  de  police  ! 

From  April  to  November  of  the  year  1869  the  secret 
police  were  engaged  in  observations.  On  the  26th  of 
November  they  made  a  grand  coup.  “  The  Third 
Section  of  the  Private  Cabinet  of  H.M.  the  Emperor, 
nvhicli  combined  all  the  informations  received,  thought  it 
advisable,  in  the  month  of  November,  1869,  to  order  a 
4lomiciliary  visit  to  the  house  of  the  gentleman  Peter 
Oiispensky,  engaged  in  the  Tcherkessow  publishing 
-establishment  at  Moscow.”  Among  the  results  of  this 
perquisition  w'ere  a  multitude  of  documents  and  official 
forms,  stamped  with  a  stamp  bearing  the  -  peculiar  and 
-extremely  unsatisfactory  device  of  an  axe  surrounded  by 
the  words,  “  Committee  of  the  Justice  of  the  People, 
February  19,  1870.”  Wo  maybe  perfectly  sure  that  the 
phrase,  “Justice  of  the  People,”  was  sufficient  to 
indicate  to  the  dullest  official  mind  that  official  heads  and 
necks  were  deeply  concerned  in  the  discovery.  There 
were  besides  lists  of  names  already  suspected,  rules  of 
organisation,  volumes  in  cypher,  and  numerous  addresses 
jiud  statements  relating  to  the  “  Grand  Russian  Section 
•  of  j^Ioscow,”  and  to  the  “Russian  Section  of  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Revolutionary  Union.”  The  agents  of  the 
“Third  Section  of  the  Private  Cabinet  ”  found  them¬ 
selves  confronted  by  the  work  of  a  “  Section  ”  of  a  very 
different  character. 

In  presence  of  these  results,”  the  Russian  authori- 
'ties  “judged  it  necessary”  to  make  a  few  more  per¬ 
quisitions,  namely,  at  the  houses  of  the  persons  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  discovered  lists.  They  also  initiated  a 
wholesale  movement  of  arrests.  A  terrible  affair  which 
t(x>k  place  in  the  environs  of  the  town  of  Petrovskoe, 
the  very  day  before  the  search  at  the  house  of  Onspensky, 
led  to  further  disclosures.  A  student  named  Ivan  Ivanow 
was  found  assassinated.  Inquiry  showed  that  he  had 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  heads  of  the  secret  society, 
and  that  the  inexorable  and  ubiquitous  Netschajew  had 
inllicted  upon  him  the  murderous  penalty  meted  out  by 
the  Bussiaii  Vehmgericht.  Netschajew  escaped.  Three 
accomplices  were  traced  out  and  arrested.  Their  answers 
to  the  inteiTogatories  put  to  them,  according  to  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  Russian  criminal  procedure,  confirm  in  many 
important  points  the  testimony  of  the  documentary 
evidence.  Another  point  was  established  by  the  admis¬ 
sions  of  the  accused.  It  had  long  been  a  puzzle  to  the 
police  how  Netschajew  was  enabled  to  evade  their  nice 
system  of  ])as8ports  and  interrogatories.  It  is  one  of 
the  minor  beauties  of  life  in  Russia  that  no  Russian  can 
travel,  not  only  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  State,  but 
even  from  his  residence  in  one  department  to  another, 
without  having  to  get  the  license  of  this  police  func¬ 
tionary  and  the  lc‘ave  of  that.  Who  are  you  ?  wffiere 
are  you  going  to  ?  what  is  your  business  ?  must  all  be 
answered  beiore  the  happy  subject  of  patenial  govern- 
incnt  can  get  the  little  bit  of  official  paper  which  is 
called  his  passport  How,  then,  was  this  Sergius 
Netscliajow,  well  known  to  the  principal  police,  able 
to  get  passports,  and  come  and  go  just  as  he  chose, 
from  Switzerland  to  Moscow,  and  from  Moscow  to 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine  ?  The  answer  is  very  simple. 
Kind  friends  lent  him  their  passports,  and  he  never 
travelle<l  as  himself,  hut  always  as  somebody  else.  We 
trust  the  “Third  Section”  aforesaid  may  be  led  to 
reflect  upon  the  advantages  of  a  system  of  obstructions 
which  impedes  the  business  of  honest  people,  but  lets  the 
conspirator  roam  about  as  he  chooses.  Over-government 
generally  defeats  itself. 

The  Russian  police  have  captured  a  good  many  promi- 


NEWSPAPER  SENSATIONALISM. 

During  the  recent  trial  of  Mr  Pook,  the  counsel  for 
the  defence  called  the  attention  of  the  judge  to  certain 
cheap  and  nasty  woodcuts  which  were  calculated  to 
create  a  prejudice  against  the  prisoner.  One  of  these 
was  a  fancy  portrait  of  Mr  Pook  himself,  upon  every 
lineament  of  which  crime  and  villany  w'ere  unmistakably 
stamped.  Another  was  a  portrait  of  the  unhappy  girl. 
A  third  was  a  highly  suggestive  cartoon  of  the  murder 
itself.  All  this  was  at  the  time  no  laughing  matter  for 
Mr  Pook  ;  and  the  judge  very  properly  made  some  very 
forcible  remarks  upon  these  disgusting  products  of  cheap 
art,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  intimate  that  their  publi¬ 
cation  was  an  offence  against  law  as  much  as  against 
decency.  The  Solicitor- General,  being  officially  present, 
was  asked  whether  Government  was  inclined  to  interfere 
in  the  matter.  Forgetful  for  the  moment  that  Mr 
Bruce’s  sole  delight  is  to  have  more  upon  his  hands 
than  he  can  by  any  possibility  manage  at  once.  Sir  John 
Coleridge  replied  that,  if  the  Government  took  to  inter¬ 
fering  with  such  publications  it  would  have  enough  to  do. 
There  was  more  truth  in  the  remark  than  is  at  first  appa¬ 
rent.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Lord  Mayor. Bedey, 
the  Police  News  and  the  Paifs  Doings  are  pertina- 
tiously  obtruded  upon  our  notice ;  and  to  pretend  t^t 
our  eyes  have  never  fallen  upon  the  highly  suggestive 
tableaux  of  the  one,  or  upon  the  robust  female  legs 
which  form  the  staple  of  the  other,  would  be  an  unneces¬ 
sary  affectation  of  innocence.  Unfortunately  the  illns- 
trated  papers  are  not  the  only  ofl’enders  in  their  own 
particular  line.  A  new  style  of  leading  article  has  lately 
come  into  fiishion,  for  which  wo  have  to  thank  those  one 
or  two  papers  whose  l)oast  is  of  the  largeness  of  tlwir 
circulation,  and  of  which  we  can  only  say  that 
absolutely  all  the  demerits  of  these  same  vulgar 
cuts  without  their  one  and  single  redeeming  point.  ® 
niusirated  Police  News^io  do  it  justice  — does  n<^ 
pretend  that  its  cartoons  of  the  latest  “  horrid  murder 
serve  any  high  moral  purpose,  or  that  they,  in  ^y 
promote  the  education  of  the  masses.  Ihey  pl^®^.^, 
purchasers,  and  that  is  enough  for  the ^News,  w 
simply  presents  them  for  what  they  are,  unnavo 
by  any  “appropriate  admonition.”  Ihe  wn  r 
what,  in  default  of  •  a  name,  may  be  called  ®  , 

tragedy-leader,  sets  to  work  in  a  namt- 

He  first  indulges  in  an  elaborate  piece  of  wo 
ing,  in  which  he  carefully  sets  before  his  rea  ®  • 

pailicular  crime  which  is  his  theme  for  the  ay, 
all  its  peculiar  physical  nastiness ;  and  then, 
done  this,  he  winds  up  with  a  glowing  eulogium,  J 
of  grace  after  meat,  upon  the  -eore- 

need  not  remind  our  readers  of  the  woodcuts 
sented.  or  nrofejised  to  reoresent,  the  Eltbam 
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o  i  «e  doubt  if  there  was  any  one  among  them 
Jjat  _ ,  nf  f*oarsG  and  vio“orou8 


V  considered  as  a  piece  of  coarse  and  vigorous 
liorl  flift  follnwino^  imatrmarv 


at  all  approached  the  following  imaginary 
diriptron  of  the  same  scene: 
r-  «ilr  when  she  had  gone  to  the  perilous  tryst,  angry  words 
el  blows  •  and  then  all  that  was  left  was  the  miserable 
ledtocruc  Oil  hands  and  knees  across  the 


and  then,  recollecting  that  the  morals  of  the  public 
must  be  respected,”  added,  as  an  appropriate  reflection, 

I  can  assure  you,  readers  dear. 

It  was  a  horrid  sin  ; 

so  the  writer  of  the  low  tragedy-leader,  •  having  firs^ 
adorned  his  tale,  always  goes  on  to  point  his  moral* 

“  "VYLof.  o  ”  V./-.  _ _ 1 _  te  •  t  'i 


Then,  as  a  pendant 


•  ture  of  the  murderer  as  he  Muctantly  we  are  compelled  to  illustrate  our  com- 

Fushes  away,  slipping  and  leaving  his  hasty  footst^eps  on  the  plaint  by  jet  another  quotation.  A  divorce  case,  it  may 


Sdypath  ;  and,  hot  and  wild  with  terror,  with  the  mark  of  be  remembered,  was  heard  the  other  day,  of  so  painful  a 
Cain  .Von  him,  longing  for  something  to  clean  away  the  marks  of  mature  that,  for  the  sake  of  all  concerned  in  it— in  the 
blood  from  his  clothes.  ^  interests  of  common  charity,  at  any  rate,  if  not  of 

Between  the  mental  condition  ot  the  man  who  can  simple  decency — comment  would  have  seemed  impossible, 
deliberately,  and  with  a  sort  of  palpable  P^ide  and  The  guilty  couple  were,  indeed,  neither  more  nor  less 
pleasure  in  his  work,  write  such  very  nasty  and  disgust-  guilty  than  is  usual  in  such  cases,  but  they  had  certainly 
ing  descriptions  as  are  these,  and  that  of  the  artist  who  been  far  more  imprudent.  Indeed,  their  assignations  had 
sits  down  to  sketch  for  the  Police  News  a  coarse  cartoon  become  matter  of  local  notoriety,  and  the  evidence 
of  the  very  same  subject,  there  can  he  little,  if  any,  against  them,  whatever  else  it  may  have  been,  was,  at 
appreciable  difference.  Indeed,  the  method  must,  in  any  rate,  not  circumstantial.  We  might  easily  liavo 
each  case,  bo  much  the  same.  The  writer,  or,  as  it  may  been  prepared  for  a  description  of  tho  meetings  of  tho 
be,  the  artist,  first  makes  himself  familiar  with  all  the  unhappy  pair,  conceived  in  a  moment  of  inspiration 
minutest  details  given  in  evidence,  and  then  proceeds  to  worthy  of  Ovid’s  ‘  Metamorphoses.’  But  we  were,  we 
cram  them  all  together  into  one  horrible  and  sickening  freely  confess,  hardly  prepared,  after  such  a  description, 
tableau,  which,  in  the  one^  case,  occupies  so  many  lines  to  find  our  writer  soaring  aloft  into  the  blue  ether  of  tho 
of  leaded  bourgeois^  and,  in  the  other,  covers  so  many  purest  moralitv. 

square  inches  of  boxwood.  That  this  is  tho  modus  “  Can  mothers  like  Mrs - ” — and  here,  in  his  zeal  to 

eperandi  actually  pursued  is,  indeed,  clear,  from  the  point  a  moral,  the  penny-a-liner  becomes  so  forgetful  of 
naively  unconscious  confession  of  a  gentleman  who  dis-  all  common  charity  as  to  mention  tho  unhappy  lady’s 
coursed  to  us,  the  other  day,  upon  what  has  been  called  name — 

the  Forest  Lane  Tragedy :  return  from  walks  like  hers  to  Pengethley  Gorge,  and  rush 

To  see  death  rendered  utterly  degraded,  hideous,  beastly,— to  upstairs  into  their  nurseries,  and  take  their  babies  on  their  knees 
se  (it  deprived  of  every  remnant  of  sanctity  and  tenderness,  and  and  feel  the  delight  of  their  little  hands  clinging  to  them,  and 
made  wbat  the  death  of  bird  or  brute  can  never  be,  an  object  of  then  perchance  teach  them  to  say,  “Pray  God  bless  papa  and 
moral  horror  and  of  physical  loathsomeness, — this  must  be  a  mamma,”  and  so  leave  them  with  a  kiss  and  a  mother’s  bene- 
gpectacle  as  revolting  as,  happily,  it  is  rare.  diction  ? 

Haying  premised  thus  much,  he  of  course  goes  on  to  The  effect  here  aimed  at  is,  of  course,  that  of  Juvenal’s 
describe  this  “happily  rare  spectacle,”  with  a  minute  hno  •  „  iv.  .  »  .  , 

scrupulosity  ot  detail,  telling  us  how  one  body  was  so  ^  ^ 

far  gone  in  a  state  of  decomposition  as  to  poison  the  need  hardly  point  out  how  deservedly  it  is  missed, 
atmosphere,”  and  otherwise  revelling  in  “  filth  indescrib-  or  how  the  writer  who  essays  the  manner  of  ‘  Boccacio  ’ 
able,” and  “pools  of  clotted  blood,”  with  all  the  gusto  column  and  that  of  the  ‘Daisy  Chain  ’  in  tho 

of  a  dog  rolling  itself  over  and  over  on  a  piece  of  car-  breaks  down  hideously  between  his  two  ill-matched 

non.  An  equally  fine  picture  is  that  of  the  Bayswater  stools. 

tragedy,  the  gross  vulgarity  of  which  is  aggravated  by  Such  writing  needs  no  criticism.  It  simply  needs  to 

the  fact  that,  in  common  with  certain  hideous  sketches  plainly  called  what  it  is.  Any  paper  which  inserts  it 

ybich  appeared  about  the  same  time  in  tho  deliberately  panders  to  the  morbid  appetites  of  its 

it  was  given  to  the  world  while  the  case  of  Mrs  Flora  readers,  and  wilfully  writes  itself  down  to  the  level  of 
Davey  was  still  Jwdice :  unillustrated  ‘  Newgate  Calendar.’  The  offence  is 

Weonlvtnn*  *  *  *  *1  T  .  11  1  -.u  IT  oggravatcdby  the  flimsy  pretext  that  the  writer’s  real 

yeoniv  tnow  that  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  man  lies  stabbed  with  a  knife,  i.  •  i  i  it  ^  xu  t  £  •  x  x* 

Md  bieeJing  to  death,  while  the  wretched  woman  in  agony  is  object  is,  by  dwelling  upon  the  borr()rsof  vice,  to  stimu- 

Jneelinp;  beside  him,  wailing  out,  “  Oh  !  save  him  !  Oh  !  pray  for  late  and  promote  the  practice  of  virtue.  This  is,  as  a 
•ro  Oh!  Hear  I  did  it,  I  fear  I  did  it.”  matter  of  fact,  untrue.  The  writer’s  real  object  is  to 

As  an  afterthought  to  which  cartoon  tlie  writer  kindly  tickle  the  depraved  palates  of  bis  readers.  The  Times 
a<3d8  that  it  would  be  “  unfair  to  take  these  words  as  and  the  Morning  Post  are  at  least  as  anxious  as  are  other 

anplying  guilt  of  wilful  murder  ”  _ an  excuse  the  impu-  daily  papers  that  their  readers  should  not  commit  murder, 

almost  matchless,  and  which  would  forgery,  and  adultery  ;  but  yet  they  never  provoke  us  to 
gone  for  very  little  indeed  had  the  issue  cry,  with  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  “Oh,  damn  your  sentiments.” 
the  trial  been  other  than  it  was.  Neither  do  tlicy  turn  aside  to  gloat  over  a  filthy  or  a 

for  those  xi  •  i  •  i  e  tx  i  hideous  case;  they  simply  pass  it  by;  or,  if  they  notice 

(k*  1  •  ,  large  circulation,  its  readers  are  sure  to  like  ,  ^  ,  •  •  «•  i  i  xt  x  i*  xi 

tbwkmd  of  msHnoct,  i  x  x  x  i  i  ti-  i  been  speaking  is  an  offence  which  cannot  be  too  distinctly 

served  denounced,  ft  is  an  insult  to  public  decency  and  moMtl 


The  effect  here  aimed  at  is,  of  course,  that  of  Juvenal’s 
grand  lino 

Fada  lupanaris  tulit  ad  puictnar  odorem. 


We  onlv  know  that  *  ♦  ♦  the  man  lie.s  stabbed  with  a  knife, 


a  bleeding  to  death,  while  the  wretched  woman  in  agony  is 
neeling  beside  him,  wailing  out,  “  Oh  !  save  him  !  Oh  I  pray  for 
hmlOhl  I  (ear  I  (lid  it,  I  fear  I  did  it.” 


gone  lor  very  little  inUeed  Had  tlie  issue 
®  e  trial  been  other  than  it  was. 

^^080  who  write  this  kind  of  literary  garbage 
onstrance  is  useless.  They  know  perfectly  well  what 
Dan^  deliberately.  If  a 

thK'  circulation,  its  readers  are  sure  to  like 

nf  b  1  nastiness,  and  to  expect  to  have  a  good  dish 

01  It  SerVwl  nr.  XI  .  ^  r  .  .  ,  °  T  1 


01  It  served  nn  linf  x  i  •  x  i  x  i  i  denounced.  It  is  an  insult  to  public  decency  and  morality. 

’  It  is  a  cruel  wrong  to  those  upon  whose  relatives  and 
1.  he  be  human — verv  often  be  lauffh-  r.  .  .  , _ i^ixi.  tx„ _ 


“»gin  his  sleeve  friends  it-harpy-like-sprinkles  its  filth.  Its  pretence 

'!8«wand  ^  that  it  subserves  a  moral  purpo.se  is  the  merest  cant. 


ability  above  the  low  trade  to  which  they 


y.  . .  - V  IIIU 

ia always  rich  ‘urn  °  c  n  always  graphic,  CampheWs  Act  is  little  better  than  a  legal  scarecrow, 
rhea  U  PlLPy-  full-flavoured.  But  it  is  .  /  ,  ..  „„  arti 


that  it  subserves  a  moral  purpose  is  tue  meresr  canr. 
And — if  Lord  Campbell’s  Act  does  not  apply  to  it,  Lord 


he  Ie;verthe7/’ ^1  As  nearly  as  may  be,  sixty  years  ago,  an  article 

^J»»-book,  that  true  H  "d  d®  “PP^ared  in  the  Examiner,  which,  for  the  minute  fidelity 

^ Sort; nP  x-*  1  /.  ..  genius  blazo.s  forth.  It  is,  indeed,  _ vovnlfinnr  ond  Inafh.qnmn 


;Xwrii;hTi=  re^ltmg  and  loathsome 

''^™aee  written  1  physical  details,  leaves  far  behind  even  the  nastiest  of 

old  ballad  P“’'P°®''’-  the  many  nasty  narratives  from  which  we  have  quoted. 

Xhev  XL-  Similarly,  in  1840,  William  Makepeace  Thackeray,  m 

hL  br«;n!  ^ Fraser's  Magazine,  dwelt  lingeringly  upon  the  dying 
IHanow. _ * o  cfr.iTicrlfid  assQSsin.  Each  of  these  articles 


William  Weare, 
lived  in  Lyon’s  Inn- 


agonies  of  a  strangled  assassin.  Each  of  these  articles 
was  written  for  a  purpose.  Each  may  fairly  claim  to 
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be  judged  by  its  fruits.  Public  excculions  have  been 
abolished  by  law.  Flogging  in  the  army,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  no  longer  exists.  Did  we  believe  that  the 
gentlemen  from  whose  writings  we  have  here  and  there 
culled  these  stray  blossoms  were  really  in  earnest, — did 
we  rank  them  with  Thackeray  and  the  Hunts,  even 
their  English  would  have  been  sacred.  But  charity 
itself  has  its  limits.  It  is  barely  conceivable  that  the 
writers  of  these  dirty  diatribes  are  merely  the  victims 
of  an  inordinate  vanity.  They  can  hardly  imagine  that 
they  will  put  a  stop  to  murder, — as  the  Hunts  put  a  stop 
to  flogging;  or  that  they  will  write  down  adultery, — as 
Thackeray  wrote  down  public  executions.  Nay,  oven 
if  they  are  persuaded  that  their  greasy  and  profane 
eloquence  is  calculated  to  perceptibly  aflect  the  annual 
average  of  offensive  crimes,  their  ignorance  of  human 
nature  is  as  lamentable  as  their  self-conceit.  Upon  any 
less  charitable  hypothesis,  their  maniacal  eulogies  of 
virtue,  and  their  prurient  power  of  sketching  vice  in  its 
ugliest  aspects,  deserve  even  a  severer  censure  than  that 
which  we  have  passed. 


present  day  render  a  wife  too  costly  a  luxurv  for  ««  v  . 
rich  man  to  indulge  in.  The  loose  tone  in  conTersatfo,  5 
manners  which  has  begun  to  pervade  society  and  i.  . 
nised  under  the  name  oi  foahiesa,  is  attribute  to  thTf^I 
that  respectable  women — supposed  to  be  the  re.i  . 

public  morals— not  only  tolerate  it  in  men,  but 
strenuous  and  successful  efforts  to  acquire  it*  the 
Women,  according  to  these  analysts  of  human  nature 
silly,  ignorant,  idle,  extravagant,  and  immoral.  There  ^ 
a  certain  number  of  people,  no  doubt,  who  find  women’^ 
charms  enhanced  by  their  silliness  and  ignorance  and 
there  are  some  men  to  whom  a  woman’s  chief  attraction  li^ 
in  her  efforts,  even  when  they  pass  the  bounds  of  decenev 
to  attract  him  ;  but  these  are  few,  the  majority  prefer 
women  to  have,  if  not  knowledge,  at  least  common  sense 
and  if  not  a  sound  strong  judgment,  at  any  rate  some  dis! 
cretion,  and  reluctantly  they  admit  the  fact  that  in  too 
many  instances  they  possess  neither. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 


The  education  of  women  is  a  subject  that  is  daily  re¬ 
ceiving  more  attention,  and  the  result  of  most  of  the 
consideration  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it  is  a  conviction 
that  it  fails  in  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended. 
As  to  what  these  purposes  are,  opinions  differ  widely. 
Some  people  say  that  women  should  be  educated  simply 
to  be  good  wives  and  mothers,  and  that,  as  to  be  a  good 
wife  and  mother  knowledge  of  a  domestic  nature  is  all 
that  is  requisite,  needlework,  cookery,  and  such  amount  of 
domestic  medicine  as  will  enable  her  to  look  after  her 
children’s  health,  and  tend  her  husband  when  he  is  ill, 
should  take  the  most  important  place  in  a  woman’s  educa¬ 
tion.  Others  give  precedence  to  accomplishments.  Domestic 
knowledge,  they  believe,  comes  instinctively  to  a  woman 
when  she  needs  it ;  but  not  so  playing  the  piano,  singing, 
dancing,  drawing,  and  speaking  French  and  German,  and  as 
without  all  or  most  of  these  acquirements  a  woman  cannot 
take  her  position  in  society  with  that  distinction  which  will 
help  her  to  make  an  advantageous  marriage,  the  whole 
anxiety  of  prudent  parents  is  that  their  daughters  should 
attain  a  proficiency  in  these  respects.  The  former  class  of 
thinkers  universally,  and  the  latter  pretty  generally,  admit 
that  the  present  system  of  education  utterly  fails  to  supply 
what  they  respectively  demand. 

The  old-fashioned  people  complain  bitterly  of  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  girls  in  all  useful  knowledge.  They  cannot  keep 
house  accounts,  they  neither  can  make  puddings  nor  direct 
servants  in  making  them,  they  cannot  make  or  mend  their 
own  clothes,  and  in  a  sick  room  they  are  either  so  nervous 
or  so  careless  that  their  presence  is  worse  than  useless. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  hear  of  girls,  after  years  of  school 
training,  playing  out  of  time  and  singing  out  of  tune. 
Mothers  discover  that  their  daughters  cannot  produce  the 
simplest  sketch  except  under  the  drawing-master’s  eye, 
and  fathers  grumble  that,  after  the  undue  proportion  of 
their  incomes  that  has  gone  in  boarding-school  bills,  when 
they  take  their  girls  abroad  they  cannot  speak  a  foreign 
language  so  as  to  make  themselves  understood.  The  girls 
know  it  all  themselves,  and  know,  too,  that — with  rare 
exceptions — for  their  success  in  society  they  must  depend 
upon  their  good  looks,  their  style  of  dress,  and  their 
piquancy  of  manner,  none  of  which  they  acquired  in  the 
school-room. 

Another  cause  which  has  operated  very  powerfully  in 
producing  this  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing 
system  of  education  for  women  is  the  tone  adopted  by  an 
influential  portion  of  the  press  when  dealing  with  social 
questions.  In  all  cases  where  it  is  possible  to  introduce  the 
subject,  the  conduct  and  character  of  women  is  subjected  to 
a  rigorous  and  scathing  criticism,  with  generally  unsparing 
condemnation.  And  almost  every  social  difficulty  and 
defect  is  attributed  to  this  cause.  The  question  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  reluctance  of  men  to  marriage  has  long  ago  been 
settled  as  the  result  of  the  great  extravagance  of  women  in 
dress  and  their  love  of  expensive  amusements,  which  in  the 


The  next  step  to  the  acceptation  of  these  ugly  facts  is. 
apprehension  of  their  cause.  Some  discover  it  in  the  nature 
of  women  themselves,  whom  they  pronounce  to  be  afflicted 
with  such  unreasonableness,  frivolity,  and  weakness  of 
mind,  that,  if  we  were  to  believe  them,  the  only  wonder 
would  be  that  women  are  not  a  great  deal  worse  than  they 
are.  Others,  however,  lay  all  the  blame  upon  the  system 
of  women’s  education,  which  they  say  engenders  frivolity 
of  mind  by  its  generally  frivolous  nature,  and  cultivates 
ignorance  by  its  careful  exclusion  of  all  .really  valuable 
branches  of  knowledge.  The  latter  opinion  is  the  true 
one.  The  plan  of  education  at  present  pursued  with 
women  systematically  represses  all  the  best  faculties  of  the 
mind.  Everything  that  is  taught  is  taught  dogmatically, 
and  consequently  the  powers  of  research,  inquiry,  analysis, 
and  reason  either  are  altogether  crushed,  or  rust  for  want 
of  use.  The  subjects  that  necessitate  their  exercise  in 
some  degree,  such  as  science  and  philosophy  in  their  vari¬ 
ous  branches,  are  altogether  excluded.  The  memory  is 
overtaxed,  everything  being  taught  as  indisputable  fact  to 
be  committed  to  it,  and  retained  there  unaltered ;  and  the 
consequence  is  that  too  frequently  it  breaks  down. 

Some  ludicrous  examples  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Report  of  the  Schools  Commission.  From  Mr  Hammond 
we  learn  that  a  girl,  in  reply  to  a  question  about  Lord 
Bacon,  answered,  “  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI. ; 
ho  discovered  a  great  many  things  in  chemistry  and  dis¬ 
covered  gunpowder.”  And  another,  Lord  Bacon  was  a 
celebrated  philosopher,  and  he  invented  gunpowder.”  To 
the  question,  “  How  do  nouns  substantive  form  their  pli^ 
number  ?  ”  he  obtained  the  reply,  Sometimes  by  changing 
a  vowel,  as  ‘  ox,  oxen  ’ ;  ”  and  to  How  is  the  past  tense  of 
verbs  formed?”  one  answered  “By  adding  d  or  ed  as  ‘sing, 
sang’;”  and  another,**  “  more,  most.”  ‘‘It  is  incredible, 
he  says,  “how  many  girls  from  nearly  every  school  wnte 

down  such  answers.”  ^  ^  i.  v- 

Since  the  Report  of  the  Schools  Commission  has  wea 
published — and,  though  in  a  less  measure,  before  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  well-meant  agitation  set  on  oo 
on  the  subject,  and,  in  consequence,  some  slight  steps  ave 
been  made  to  improve  the  condition  of  things,  bn  er 
pressure  of  this  kind,  a  few  schoolmistresses  ®**“^°®* 
courses  of  scientific  lectures  in  their  prospectuses.  7 
have  an  English  Literature  Class,  and — but  this  vy 
rarely — a  Philosophy  Class.  An  English  Liters 
fessor  comes  twice  a  week  and  hears  the  pupils  reel  ® 
fully  pruned  passages  from  Shakespeare’s  plays,  an 
extracts  from  the  Proverbial  Philosophy  of  Mr  . 
Tupper.  Orthodox  clergymen  are  engaged  to  ms  ru  ^ 
young  ladies  in  geology  and  astronomy,  and  pic-nic  p^^ 
ire  organised  in  the  summer  for  botamsmg 
But  science  taught  after  this  fashion  is,  if  no  ^ 

mischievous,  at  least  nearly  useless  tor  a  p  ^ 
training  and  stimulating  the  intellect  to  hea  7 
It  is  a  mere  dogmatic  cramming  of  facts  a  j^poges 
wholesome  effort  of  reasoning  or  analysis,  an 
another  burden  upon  the  already  overv^ig  literature 

almost  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  gyeat 

classes.  The  practice  of  studying  the  w 
writers,  simply  by  learning  isolated  .  learner  in 

to  create  any  interest  in  the  mind  of 
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ork3  themselves ;  and  as  many  are  generally  studied  all  at 
Hie  same  time,  painful  confusion  between  Shakespeare  and 
Mr  Tapper,  Milton  and  Mrs  Hemans,  is  a  not  unfrequent 
esult  The  works  of  no  writer  being  studied  in  entirety, 
the  real  bent  of  his  mind  is  never  ascertained,  the  move¬ 
ment  of  his  thought  is  not  followed,  and  the.  source  of  his 
ideas  is  not  discovered.  Consequently,  what  is  read  leaves 
no  tangible  impress  on  the  feelings  or  fancy  of  the  reader, 
and  the  memory  cannot  hold  it  distinct  and  clear  from  all 


°Such  slight  modifications,  then,  as  these  cannot  satisfy 
those  who,  not  believing  that  women  any  more  than  men 
are  born  unreasonable,  silly,  or  weak  in  mind,  are  utterly 
discontented  with  a  system  framed  to  produce  those  con¬ 
sequences.  They  demand  nothing  less  than  its  complete 
destruction,  and  the  substitution  of  another  in  its  place. 
What  that  other  should  be  will  prove,  perhaps,  a  difficult 
question  to  answer.  Our  mode  of  educating  boys  is,  as  yet, 
far  from  perfect ;  but  boys  are  far  better  off  than  girls. 
The  arbitrary  will  of  parents  does  sometimes  interfere  ; 
hut,  as  a  rule,  the  rudiments  of  most  branches  of  useful 
knowledge  are  taught,  and  the  peculiar  bent  of  the  mind 
thus  ascertained  is  considered  as  to  what  shall  be  followed 
up  in  a  higher  degree,  to  the  highest  degree  attainable  by 
the  student  if  he  pleases.  If  this,  and  the  renunciation  of 
all  dogmatism  whatsoever,  and  the  proper  and  due  exercise 
of  all  the  faculties  and  powers  of  the  mind,  be  taken  as  a 
basis,  careful  consideration  will  be  sure  to  produce  a  satis-  i 
factory  solution  of  the  difficulty. 


A  Famous  Soldier. — Concerning  General  Baron  von 
Hartmann,  commander  of  the  Second  Bavarian  Army 
Corps,  which  came  up  at  Orleans  just  in  time  to  replace 
the  exhausted  forces  of  Von  der  Tann,  the  Niederrlceinische 
Kumer  recounts  an  extraordinary  story.  Von  Hartmann 
is  not  only  the  son  of  a  poor  peasant  of  the  Palatinate, 
whose  courage  and  ability  have  thus  raised  him  to  the  first 
military  rank  ;  but  there  is  something  in  his  career  more 
interesting  still.  It  is  that  the  old  warrior  of  the  Father- 
land  was  in  his  youth  during  ten  years  a  soldier  in  the  I 
French  army.  Cariied  away  by  the  enthusiasm  which  the 
great  Emperor  excited  in  the  breasts  of  so  many  young 
men,  he  had  entered  at  sixteen  the  army  of  Napoleon  I.  as 
a  volunteer ;  and  it  was  actually  at  that  Orleans  where  he 
has  turned  the  scale  of  doubtful  battle  against  Chanzy  and 
de  Paladine,  that  he  received  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  for  his  distinguished  bravery  as  a  French  soldier. 
Baron  von  Hartmann  has  lately  received  the  Iron  Cross  of 
the  First  Class  from  the  new  German  Emperor.  Perhaps 
there  were  never  stranger  fortunes  than  those  which  have 
successively  won,  almost  at  the  two  ends  of  the  century,  the 
military  orders  of  the  conquerors  of  Jena  and  of  the  con¬ 
querors  of  Sedan. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


the  ENGLISH  TOURIST  AND  THE  COMMUNE. 

that  the  ruins  of  Paris  have  lately  been  the 
eat  attraction  for  the  ubiquitous  English  tourist,  it  is  as 
equally  true  that,  whilst  gazing  on  the  same,  it  has  also 
oiiued  part  of  his  eri*ant  creed  to  ascribe  the  whole  wreck 
proj)erty  and  art  to  the  demoniacal  agency  of  that  mass 
anti-Christianity  called  the  Commune, 
as  he  listens  with  ready  ear  to  every  tale  of  those  wdio 
eavour  to  sink  a  fallen  foe  into  a  reckless  miscreant,  he 
even  imagine  that  peradventiire  there 

^  righteous  men  even  among  these  imor- 
iMox  Communists. 

for  a  event  w'hich  can  only  trust 

should  j^^®d  hismry  in  the  calm  of  future  years,  it 

blund  be  the  simplest  justice  to  discriminate  betwixt 

the  uni*  and,  whilst  unhesitatingly  denouncing 

of  Driv  instances  of  the  last,  especially  in  the  firing 

must  and  the  shooting  of  the  two  generals,  it 

have  nnf  f  ^‘^“lembered  that  similar  horrible  occurrences 
triumiU.  Btained  almost  every  great  cause  that  has 

®*8ence  (t  ^o*ld,  and  can  no  more  prove  that  the 

of  Si  vL  was  wrong  than  that  the  massacre 

iuiM  in  by  the  Catholics  or  the  witch  buni- 

ew  England  by  the  Puritan  fathers  should 


sound  the  knell  of  those  two  great  embodiments  of  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

The  tourist  must  expect — at  least,  in  Paris — to  hear 
wholesale  execration  of  the  aims  and  action  of  the  Commune. 
Whilst  150,000  men  w'ere  risking  dear  life  for — to  them — a 
still  dearer  cii use,  they  did  not  estimate  the  injury  done  to 

Erivate  individuals,  who  were  not  sharers  of  their  opinions, 
y  the  necessary  stoppage  of  business  in  a  city  tliat  was  under 
bombardment.  The  merchant  and  the  restaurateur  suffered 
alike  from  the  absence  of  tn\de  and  luxury,  w'hilst  the 
inhabitants  of  the  gayest  city  in  Europe  were  deprived  of 
those  amusements  w'hich  are  almost  a  necessity  to  their 
existence.  Forcible  enlistment  is  also  as  great  a  tyranny 
by  the  hands  of  a  mob  as  under  the  most  imperious 
mandate  of  a  sovereign,  and  the  hand  of  tlie  Commune 
having  been  thus,  in  a  pecuniary  manner,  felt  by  the 
bourgeoisie^  a  strong  motive  for  their  denunciation  of  the 
revolution  may  be  thus  at  once  discovered. 

It  is  too  frequently  believed  by  the  English  that  the 
Commune  was  specially  antagonistic  to  religion.  But  when 
was  Paris  orthodox  ?  The  closing  of  the  churches  must 
have  been  little  spiritual  affliction  to  the  great  body  of 
Parisians,  who  do  not  attend  them  now  that  they  are  open  ; 


and  as  the  Church  does  not  support  revolution,  it  may 
easily  be  credited  that  the  voice  of  the  preacher  to  a  com¬ 


munistic  congregation  must  have  been  scarcely  a  message 
of  peace.  Do  ti»e  Versailles  troops  exhibit  in  the  lejist  a 
more  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual 


more  outward  and  visible  sign 
grace  ? 


That  there  was  an  immense  amount  of  ‘scoundrelisra  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Commune  is  true  ;  so  is  there  also  in 
every  standing  army  in  Euroj^.  In  all  revolutions,  by  the 
side  of  the  man  who  risks  his  all  for  the  sake  of  his  con¬ 
viction  may  be  found  another  who,  having  nothing  to  lose, 
fights  for  the  possibility  of  gain.  Paris  has  indeed  suffered, 
not  only  from  the  arson  of  the  Communists,  but  also  from 
the  shells  of  the  Versaillists.  The  Arc  do  Triomphe  will 
show  on  which  side  it  has  received  its  worst  injury.  The 
late  use  of  petroleum  luis  been  a  horror  and  scandal  to 
civilisation  and  humanity,  putting  back  the  cause  of  pro¬ 
gress  and  making  a  movement,  nowever  justifiable,  when 
supported  by  such  means,  merely  the  noisome  pestilence 
and  the  destruction  that  walketh  at  noon-day.  Arson  and 
murder  by  the  revolutionists  can  only  be  placed  in  the  same 
dismal  page  of  history  that  will  record  the  butcheries  of 
the  men  of  order.  But  beneath  all  the  terrors  and  mis¬ 
takes  of  the  fight  for  the  Commune  there  was  throbbing 
the  great  heart  of  humanity,  struggling,  perhaps  blindly,  for 
justice  and  liberty,  and  which,  though  crushed,  is  still  not 
comforted  because  they  are  not. 

It  is  my  endeavour  to  induce  the  visitor  to  Paris  to  try  and 
observe  these  things  that  has  tempted  me  to  j>eii  these  lines. 

I  am,  &C.,  W.  Lucas  D. 


INDEX  OF  PARLIAMENT. 


Array  Begulation  Bill, — The  debate  on  the  second  reading  in  the 
Lords  was  continued  on  July  14  and  17,  when  the  Duke  of 
liichmond’s  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  158  votes  to  133.  The 
following  Royal  Warrant  was  signed  on  July  20,  and  presented 
to  Parliament  on  July  21  ;  “  Whereas  by  the  Act  passed  in  the 
Session  holdcu  in  the  5th  and  6th  years  of  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  VI.,  chapter  16,  intituled  ‘Against  buying  and  selling 
of  offices.’  and  the  Act  passed  in  the  49th  year  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  chapter  126,  intituled  “  An  Act  for  the  prevention 
of  the  sale  and  brokerage  of  offices,*  all  officers  in  Our  Forces 
are  prohibited  from  selling  or  bargaining  for  the  sale  of  any 
Commission  in  Our  Forces,  and  from  taking  or  receiving  any 
money  for  the  exchange  of  any  such  Commission,  under  the 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  their  Commissions  and  of  being 
cashiered,  and  of  divers  other  penalties,  but  the  last-mentioned 
Act  exempts,  from  the  penalties  of  the  said  Acts,  purchases,  or 
sales,  or  exchanges  of  any  Commissions  in  Our  Forces  for  such 
prices  as  may  be  regulated  and  fixed  by  any  regulation  made  or 
to  he  made  by  Us  in  that  behalf ;  And  whereas  We  think  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  put  an  end  to  all  such  regulations,  and  to  all  sales 
and  purchases  and  all  exchanges  for  money  of  Commissions  in 
Our  Forces,  and  all  dealings  relating  to  such  sales,  purchases, 
or  exchanges  :  Now,  Our  will  and  pleasure  is  that  on  and  after 
the  1st  day  of  November,  in  this  present  year,  all  regulations 
made  by  Us  or  any  of  our  Royal  predecessors,  or  any  officers 
acting  under  Our  authority,  regulating  or  fixing  the  prices  at 
which  any  Commissions  in  Our  Forces  may  be  purchased,  sold, 
or  exchanged,  or  in  any  way  authorising  the  purchase  or  sale  or 
exchange  for  money  of  any  such  Commissions,  shall  be  can¬ 
celled  and  determined.”  i* 

Elections  (Parliamentary  and  Municipal)  Bill, — The  discussion  of 
Clause  3  in  Committee  in  the  Commons  was  continued  on  July 
14,  when  Mr  Kennaway’s  proposal  that  the  ballot-paper  should 
bear  a  distinguishing  mark,  and  should  correspond  with  a 
counterfoil,  so  that  each  vote,  if  necessary,  might  be  traced, 
was  rejected  by  201  votes  to  117;  on  July  17,  18,  20,  21,  when 
several  trivial  amendments  were  negatived }  and  on  July  24, 
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when  the  dause  was  carried  by  214  votes  to  127.  On  July  25, 
Clause  4,  sthich  regulates  the  mode  of  tendering  the  votes,  was 
passed  with  some  amendments ;  Clause  5,  containing  regulations 
as  to  spoilt  ballot-papers ;  and  Clause  7,  fixing  the  day  of 
election  in  English  boroughs,  were  agreed  to ;  and  Clauses  6 
(time  of  notice  of  Parliamentary  election)  and  8  (supplemental 
provisions  as  to  nomination)  were  omitted.  On  July  27, 
Clauses  9,  10,  and  1 1  were  passed. 

Intoxicating  Liquors  Licenses  Suspension  Bill,  introduced  in  the 
Commons  by  Mr  Bruce,  in  lieu  of  his  earlier  and  larger  Bill, — 
Bead  a  second  time  on  July  17,  and  passed  through  Committee 
on  July  20  and  24.  Bead  a  third  time  on  July  27. 

Local  Government  Board  Bill — to  amalgamate  in  a  new  depart¬ 
ment  the  functions  of  the  Poor-Law  Board  with  certain  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Privy  Council,  especially  relating  to  health  and 
prevention  of  disease,— Introduced  in  the  Commons  by  Mr 
Stansfeld,  and  read ’a  second  time  on  July  20.  On  July  27, 
Clauses  1  and  2- were  passed  in  Committee. 

Prevention  of  Crime  Bill, — Passed  through  Committee  in  the 
Lords  on  July  18;  read  a  third  time  on  July  24. 

Begistration  of  Voters  Bill, — Introduced  by  Mr  Brand  ;  withdraw'n 
on  July  19. 

Begistration  of  Voters  in  Boroughs  Bill, — Introduced  by  Sir 
Charles  Dilke ;  passed  through  Committee  in  the  Commons  on 
July  19  and  25. 

Salmon  Fisheries  Bill, — Withdrawn  on  July  18. 

Sunday  Observance  Prosecutions  Bill, — Bead  a  second  time  in  the 
Commons  on  July  17 ;  passed  through  Committee  on  July  25. 

Weights  and  Measures  (Metric  System)  Bill, — Introduced  in  the 
Commons  by  Mr  J.  B.  Smith,  and  brought  on  for  second  read¬ 
ing  on  July  26,  when  it  was  rejected  by  82  votes  to  77. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 


Business  has  been  checked,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the 
variable  weather,  and  the  closing  of  their  accounts  by 
speculators  in  anticipation  of  the  holidays  and  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  account.  The  markets,  therefore,  have  been 
comparatively  dull,  although  prices  have  been  tolerably 
well  supported.  The  change  in  the  weather  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  week  has  exerted  a  favourable  influence, 
and  prices  generally  show  a  tendency  towards  improve¬ 
ment. 

The  English  Funds,  after  suffering  a  degree  of  depression 
from  the  unfavourable  weather,  rallied,  and  show  strength 
at  93 f  to  93  j  for  money  and  the  account. 

Foreign  Stocks  have  been  adversely  affected  by  the 
closing  of  several  speculative  accounts  for  the  rise  prior 
to  the  holidays.  The  account  just  concluded,  moreover, 
showed  a  large  bull  account  to  be  still  in  existence  ;  and 
rates  for  continuation  were  consequently  higher,  ranging, 
in  most  cases,  from  4  to  G  per  cent.  A  good  demand, 
however,  has  been  experienced  for  the  higher-priced  stocks, 
notwithstanding  the  dulness  of  the  cheaper  descriptions. 
The  approaching  drawing  and  dividend  have  caused  an 
inquiry  for  the  Khedive  Loan. 

English  Railways,  during  the  last  few  days,  have  been 
much  firmer.  The  Traffic  Returns  being  considered  favour¬ 
able,  and  a  scarcity  of  stock  having  existed  at  the  last 
settlement.  Caledonian  and  North  British  have  again 
advanced  on  a  working  arrangement,  and  the  London  and 
Brighton  on  the  encouraging  trafiic,  and  speech  of  the 
chairman  at  the  meeting  on  Wednesday  last. 

Telegraph  Shares-  have  given  way,  but  Telegraph  Con¬ 
struction  and  Hooper’s  are  quoted  at  an  advance. 

The  Bituminous  Rock  Companies  have  again  been  freely 
purchased,  but,  to  great  extent,  on  speculative  account. 
The  rates  for  continuation  were  very  high,  as  much  as  20 
per  cent,  being  freely  paid. 

Limmer  Asphalte  Paving  Shares  have  been  steadily 
purchased  for  investment,  and  are  quoted  4  to  ^  prem.  It 
is  stated  that  this  Company  has  recently  received  some 
profitable  contracts. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  London  and  South-Western 
Bank  is  called  for  the  8th  of  August.  The  transfer  books 
are  to  be  closed  from  the  Slst  inst. 

The  directors  of  the  London  and  County  Bank  have 
decided  upon  paying  the  usual  dividend  of  G  per  cent., 
with  a  bonus  of  3  per  cent.,  being  together  9  per  cent.,  for 
the  half-year  ending  the  30th  June  last,  and  .equal  to  18 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  New  Zealand  Trust 
and  Loan  Company  (Limited),  the  accounts  showed  that 
the  net  profits,  with  the  addition  of  lG8i.  IGs.  lid.  brought 
forward  from  the  previous  year,  amounted  to  15,5431. 


I 


148.  lid.  A  dividend  was  declared  at  the  rate  of  in 
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cent,  per  annum,  and  5,000Z.  was  added  to  iLra  ^ 
fund.  The  chairman  (Sir  Charles  Clifford)  wRn 
returned  from  New  Zealand,  stated  that  he  found 
pany  most  efficiently  conducted  in  the  colony,  and  sta 
exceedingly  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  colonists 

At  a  meeting  on  Wednesday  of  the  London  Brbhto 
and  South  Coast  Railway  Company  a  dividend  of  7 
per  cent  for  the  half-year  was  declared,  being  at  the* 
of  f  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  chairman  (Mr  Samuil 
Laing)  stated  that  a  very  satisfactory  increase  has  taken 
place  in  the  traffic  of  the  line,  especially  in  the  passenger 
traffic.  The  report  of  the  directors  was  adopted.  ^ 

The  directors  of  the  North  Metropolitan  Tramwavs 
Company  propose  to  recommend,  at  the  half-yearly  meet 
ing  on  the  10th  of  August,  the  payment  of  a  dividend  at 
the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  old  capital  from 
November  9,  1870,  to  February  28,  1871  ;  and  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  whole  paid-un  canitnl 
from  February  28  to  June  30.  ^ 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Merionethshire 
Railway  Company,  with  a  share  capital  of  80,0001  in 
shares  of  lOZ.  The  line  will  be  about  ten  miles,  and  will 
form  a  junction  between  the  Cambrian  and  the  Festiniog 
and  Blaenan  Railways.  The  estimated  cost  is  8,OOOZ.  a 
mile,  while  the  average  cost  of  English  railways  has  been 
about  34,000Z. ;  and  a  large  traffic  from  the  Festiniog  slate 
quarries  is  relied  upon  by  the  promoters,  in  addition  to 
that  from  other  sources.  Three-fourths  of  the  capital— 
namely,  CO,OOOZ.,  are  now  offered,  the  remaining  2O,000Z. 
being  subscribed  locally. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Clifton  Silver 
Mining  Company  (Limited),  to  purchase  a  mine  in 
Colorado  for  17,000Z.,  of  which  10,000Z.  is  to  be  in  cash. 


The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 

Consols,  93§  to  93^. 

Foreign  Bonds : — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  92|  to  92i| ;  Efrvp- 
tian  Seven  per  Cents.  Viceroy.  82t  to  82i| ;  ditto  of  1868,  78|  to 
78^  ;  ditto  Khedive,  74  to  74 j ;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  983  to- 
98|;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  67  to  57|;  Peruvian  Five  per  Cents., 
91}  to  91}  ;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  32  to  32i;  Turkish  Five 
per  Cents,  of  1865,  46^  to  46}  ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents,  of  1865,  62f 
to  63  ;  and  ditto  Six  per  Cents,  of  1869,  563  to  57L 

Railway  Shares. — Brighton,  66^  to  57^  ;  Caleaonian,  1013  to 
101};  Great  Eastern,  40^  to41|;  Great  Western,  941  to 
Great  Northern,  A,  1473  to  148  ;  London  and  North  Western, 
137J  to  137}  ;  Metropolitan,  80  to  801;  Midland,  1331  to 
North-Eastern  Consols,  1623  to  1931;  Sheffield,  653  to  651;  and 
South-Eastern,  861  to  86}. 

Miscellaneous  Shares:  —  Anglo-American  Telegraph,  103  to 
104 ;  Anglo-Mediterranean,  160  to  162 ;  British  Indian  Tele¬ 
graph,  71  to  81 ;  ditto.  Extension,  91  to  9};  China  Telegraph  7  to 
74;  Falmouth  and  Alalta,  9}  to  10;  French  Atlantic  lelegraph, 
18l  to  184;  Hudson's  Bay,  81  to  91;  India  Rubbers,  50  to  501; 
Ottoman  Banks,  11}  to  Hi;  and  Telegraph  Constructions,  3-1 
to  331. 


PSYCHIC  FORCE. 

The  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Saence 
contains  a  remarkable  article  by  Mr  Crookes,  the  editor^ 
entitled,  “  Experimental  Investigation  of  a  New  Force. 
This  force,  which  we  are  to  call  Psychic  ^rce, 
pears  at  present  to  be  possessed  only  by  Mr  Home,  e 
spiritualist,  and  one  other  person.  Here  is  the 
of  one  exhibition  of  it.  the  material  being 
held  tightly  by  Mr  Homo  with  one  baud  m  a  wsxei 

under  a  table  :  . 


Very  soon  the  accordion  was  seen  by  those  Janie 

waving  about  in  a  somewhat  curious  manner ;  tnen 
from  it,  and  finally  several  notes  were  played^  f 
this  w.is  going  on,  ray  assistant  got  under  the  *  » 

that  the  accordion  was  expanding  contracting , 
time  it  was  seen  that  Mr  Home’s  hand  which  held  it  h 
still,  his  other  hand  resting  on  the  table. 

Presently  the  accordion  was  seen  by  those  on  e  ^^j„5dtlie 
Home  to  move  about,  oscillating  and  going  r  looked 

cage,  and  playing  at  the  same  time.  l)r  A.  ‘  qujte  still 

the  table,  and  said  that  Mr  Hornes  “P^istinct^ods. 

whilst  the  accordit  n  was  moving  about  ?*"*“*”*  i  manner  intbe 

Mr  Home  still  holding  the  accordion  in  the  usu 
cage,  his  feet  being  held  by  those  next  notes  soundi^ 

resting  on  the  table,  we  heard  distinct  am  p  ^ 

in  succession,  and  then  a  simple  air  was  p  ^7  *.  ^f  the  insfr®' 

could  only  have  been  produced  by  the  this  was  con* 

ment  being  acted  upon  in  harmonious  s  j^^gnt.  Hot  th® 

sidered  by  those  present  to  be  a  crucial  e  pe 
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1  was  still  more  striking,  for  Mr  Home  then  actually  let  go 
rcordion.  removed  his  hand  quite  out  of  the  cage,  and  placed 
•  •  ^the  hand  of  the  person  next  to  him,  the  instrument  then 

coliUnxin*  W  "r"® 


LITERARY. 


-THE  SEEVIAN  NATIONALITIES. 


Mr  Ilome  presently  re  inserted  his  hand  in  the  cage  and  again 
k  hold  of  the  accordion.  It  then  commenced  to  play,  at  first 
h°rds  and  runs,  and  afterwards  a  well-known  sweet  and  plaintive 
dy  which  it  executed  perfectly  in  a  very  beautiful  manner. 
Whilst  this  tune  was  being  played,  I  took  hold  of  Mr  Home’s  arm, 
h  low  the  elbow,  and  gently  slid  my  hand  down  it  until  I  touched 
the  top  of  the  accordion.  He  was  not  moving  a  muscle.  His 
.Lr  hnnd  was  on  the  table,  visible  to  all,  and  his  feet  were  under 

feet  of  those  next  to  him. 

A  more  remarkable  performance  afterwards  took  place 
in  the  presence  of  Mr  Crookes  and  other  witnesses : 

In  another  part  of  the  room  an  apparatus  was  fitted  up  for  ex- 
neriroenting  on  the  alteration  in  the  weight  of  a  body.  It  consisted 
of  a  mahogany  board,  36  inches  long  by  9  J  inches  wide  and  1  inch 
thick.  At  each  end  a  strip  of  mahogany  1.J  inches  wide  was 
screwed  on,  forming  feet.  One  end  of  the  board  rested  on  a  firm 
table,  whilst  the  other  end  was  supported  by  a  spring  balance 
hanging  from  a  substantial  tripod  stand.  The  balance  was  fitted 
with  a  self-registering  index,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would  re¬ 
cord  the  maximum  weight  indicated  by  the  pointer.  The  apparatus 
was  adjusted  so  that  the  mahogany  board  was  horizontal,  its  foot 
resting  flat  on  the  support.  In  this  position  its  weight  was  3  lbs., 
as  marked  by  the  pointer  of  the  balance. 


Emancipation  and  Unity  of  the  Serbian  Nation^  or  iJie- 
Regeneration  of  Eaatei'n  Europe  by  the  Reconstitution  of  the' 
Nationalities.  By  Vladimir  Yovatiuvilch.  (ieneva  i  11.  Geor^ 
London ;  Trubner. 


Mr  Home  placed  the  tips  of  his  fingers  lightly  on  the  extreme 
end  of  the  mahogany  board  which  was  resting  on  the  support, 
whilst  Dr  A.  B.  and  myself  sat,  one  on  each  side  of  it,  watching 
for  any  effect  which  might  be  produced.  Almost  immediately  the 
pointer  of  the  balance  was  seen  to  descend.  After  a  few  seconds 
it  rose  again.  This  movement  was  repeated  several  times,  as  if 
by  successive  waves  of  the  Psychic  Force.  The  end  of  the  board 
wasobservc<l  to  oscillate  slowly  up  and  down  during  the  time. 

Mr  Home  now  of  his  own  accord  took  a  small  hand-bell  and  a 
little  card  match-box,  which  happened  to  be  near,  and  placed  one 
under  each  hand,  to  satisfy  ns,  as  he  said,  that  he  was  not  pro¬ 
ducing  the  downward  pressure.  The  very  slow  oscillation  of  the 
spring  balance  became  more  marked,  and  Dr  A.  B.,  on  watching 
the  index,  said  that  he  saw  it  descend  to  6^  lbs.  The  normal 
weight  of  the  board  as  so  suspended  being  3  lbs.,  the  additional 
downward  pull  was  therefore  3^  lbs.  On  looking  immediately 
afterwards  at  the  automatic  register,  we  saw  that  the  index  had  at 
one  time  descended  as  low  as  9  lbs.,  showing  the.  maximum  pull 
of  6  lbs. 

In  order  to  see  whether  it  was  possible  to  produce  much  effect 
on  the  spring  balance  by  pressure  at  the  place  where  Mr  Home’s 
Angers  had  been,  I  stepped  upon  the  table  and  stood  on  one  foot 
at  the  end  of  the  board.  Dr  A.  B.,  who  was  observing  the  index 
of  the  balance,  said  that  the  whole  w’eight  of  my  body  (140  lbs.) 
so  applied  only  sunk  the  index  lbs.,  or  2  lbs.  when  I  jerked  up 
and  down.  Mr  Home  had  been  sitting  in  a  low  easy-chair,  and 
could  not,  therefore,  had  he  tried  his  utmost,  have  exerted  any 
material  influence  on  these  results.  I  need  scarcely  add  that 
his  feet  as  well  as  his  hands  were  closely  watched  by  all  in  the 
room. 


This  month’s  Spiritualist  furnishes  some  further  evi¬ 
dence  : 

Last  Friday  night  Mr  Crookes  tried  some  more  experiments 
in  the  presence  of  some  friends,  amongst  whom  were  his 
brother,  and  Mr  Durham,  teacher  of  chemistry  and  physics  at 
the  City  of  London  School.  The  medium  was  a  private  lady. 
The  medium  put  her  bauds  on  the  short  end  of  the  lever,  where 
any  pressure  would  have  decreased  instead  of  increased  the 
weight  registered  at  the  other  end  of  the  lever,  lie  put  his 
hands  on  hers,  to  see  that  she  did  not  move  them.  The  other 
end  of  the  board  went  down  at  least  a  dozen  times,  taking  about 
four  seconds  for  each  oscillation ;  most  of  the  movements  were 
equivalent  to  about  two  pounds,  but  occasionally  there  was  a 
stronger  one,  the  strongest  registering  6:J  lbs.  Everybody 
present  watched  the  medium  and  her  hands.  The  fingers  were 
*t  the  extreme  end  of  the  board,  and  were  never  near  the 
fulcrum.  Once  or  twice  the  end  of  the  board  under  the  fingers 
rose,  with  the  fulcrum,  from  the  table,  whilst  the  other  end  was 
pulled  down.  The  same  accordion  used  in  the  experiments 
with  Mr  Home,  played  key-end  downwards,  when  held  at  the 
other  end  by  several  of  those  present  in  turn.  This  playing  was 
uone  beneath  the  table.  Then  the  hands  of  all  present  were 
P  aced  on  the  top  of  the  table,  and  the  accordion  floated  about 
under  the  table  with  nobody  touching  it ;  all  the  hands  were 
fl  fop  of  the  table  at  the  time.  While  the  accordion 
us  floated,  it  sounded  strong  notes  and  discord,  but  played  no 


We  content  ourselves  with  quoting  these  astonishing 
etails.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  alleged  pheno- 
spiritualism,  it  must  certainly  be  found  in  some 
fv  ,  natural  force  of  which  we  now  understand  as 
A  great  grandfathers  did  of  electricity  ;  but, 
j?  ^  ft  IS  exhibited  by  some  other  magicians  than  Mr 
dis^^  uunaraed  “  private  lady,”  we  are  not 

much  on  the  testimony  of  even  as 
veracious  an  eyewitness  as  Mr  Crookes. 


■y  / 


This  deeply  interesting  and  comprehensive  littlo  work 
is  an  amplification  of  a  pamphlet  on  “The  Serbian 
Nation  and  the  Eastern  Question,”  which  M.  Vladimir 
Yovanovitch  published  in  London  in  1803,  and  of  a 
volume  in  French,  entitled  “  Les  Serbes,  ct  la  Mission 
de  la  Serbio  dans  I’Europo  d’Orient,”  wliich  he  issued 
last  year.  Within  the  compass  of  178  pages,  the  author 
of  this  book  sketches  the  history  of  the  Servian  people 
from  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  when  they 
migrated  to  the  Roman  provinces  lying  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Adriatic ;  describes  in  considerable 
detail  the  present  condition,  institutions,  resources,  and. 
tendencies  of  the  various  States  into  which  they  are 
divided ;  and  discnsscs  the  prospects  of  the  movement  for 
the  emancipation  oftho  Servians  of  Austria  and  Turkey% 
and  their  uniou  with  tho  Servians  of  Montenegro  and 
Servia.  In  his  preface  M.  Vladimir  Yovanovitch 
modestly  expresses  a  hope  that  bis  work  may  serve  “  as 
an  introduction  to  the  more  complete  and  careful  study 
of  tho  extensive  and  most  important  Eastern  question,” 
and  it  is  admirably  fitted  to  fulfil  this  purpose.  But 
apart  from  the  light  and  life  it  throws  into  the  per¬ 
plexing  and  mystified  Eastern  question,  this  book  is 
valuable  on  account  of  the  graphic  descriptions  it  con¬ 
tains  of  the  habits,  customs,  and  characteristics  of  a 
brave  and  high-spirited  people.  M.  Vladimir  Yovano- 
vitch  is  an  ardent  and  enlightened  Servian  patriot,  and, 
although  he  has  not  acquired  a  perfect  command  of  the 
English  language,  his  woik  may  bo  read  with  pleasure 
as  well  as  profit  by  English  stmlents  of  foreign  politics. 
He  is  well  qualified  to  plead  the  cause  of  his  countiy 
before  Europe,  and  we  know  of  no  abler  exposition  of 
the  views  of  the  Servian  patriots  than  is  to  be  found  in 
the  book  before  us. 

“What  civilisation  is  to  prevail  in  the  lower  valley 
of  the  Danube — on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea — in  tho 
peninsula  of  tho  Balkan  ? — that  is,”  says  Mr  Grant 
Duff  in  his  introduction  to  tho  recently  publislied 
volume  of  his  ‘  Elgin  Speeches,’  “  that  is  the  question 
of  questions  in  the  European  politics  of  the  next  thirty 
years.”  It  is  clear  that  tho  inhabitants  of  this  region 
have  the  greatest  and  most  legitimate  interest  in  tho 
solution  of  this  question,  seeing  that  it  involves  their 
future  destiny,  and  their  wishes  and  opinions  deserve 
respectful  and  attentive  consideration.  We  cannot 
agree  with  Mr  Grant  Duff  that  “tho  real  question 
is  simply — whether,  on  tho  whole,  it  is  best  for  humanity 
that  the  civilisation  of  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  or  of 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  should  prevail  in  South-eastern 
Europe  ?  ”  And,  while  "we  admit  that  “  Austria  and 
Russia  will  be  the  chief — t.e.,  the  most  powerful — 

“  litigants  in  the  great  controversy  in  which  the  Ottoman 
power,  the  Poles,  and  the  whole  of  Germany  are  bo 
deeply  concerned,”  the  settlement  will,  we  believe,  bo 
powerfully  influenced  by  the  action  of  the  Servian  • 
people  themselves.  It  is  the  principal  object  of  M. 
Vladimir  Yovanovitch’s  work  to  propound  and  advocato- 
a  solution  of  the  Eastern  question  that  would  obviate 
the  necessity  of  the  absorption  of  tho  territory'  in  dispute 
either  by  Russia  or  by  Austria,  and  that  would  avert 
the  dangers  and  the  difficulties  that  would  inevitably 
attend  its  partition  by  these  Powers.  As  the  title- 
of  the  book  indicates,  its’auibor  regards  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  unity  of  the  Slavonian  States  of  Eastern 
Europe  as  the  true  and  only  satisfactory  and  stable 
settlement  of  tho  Eastern  question.  And,  lie  contends,, 
the  Servian  people  have  made  great  progress  m  thi» 
direction,  and  are  capable  of  achieving  national  unity 
and  independence,  if  their  cause  is  favoured,  or,  at  leasts 
is  not  opposed  by  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  whicli' 
are  not  directly  interested  in  the  struggle.  It  is  the- 
mission  of  Servia,  M.  Vladimir  Yovanovitch  believes,, 
to  be  the  champion  and  nucleus  of  the  emancipatioa. 
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and  Turkey  No  portion  o/m.  Vovan«' ^orl'? 

more  valuable  and  interesting  than  that  which  descrilJ^ 
the  peculiar  institutions  which  have  fostered  and  d* 
seminated  the  sentiments  of  liberty,  fratemitv 
union  among  the  various  branches  of  the  South-eastern 

are  the 
—  1.  Pobratimi 
association  of  the 

.  -  a  sacred 

various  fanailies,  founded 

c  ®anc- 

name  of  God  and  St  John  ’ 


*iij>prcss  tiic  national  movement  witnm  tneir  own 
iioniiiiions,  but  to  subjugate  those  free  countries  from 
v.  hicli  it  takes  its  rise.  The  emancipation  of  the  Servians 
rf  Austria  and  Turkey,  and  their  union  with  their 
brethren  of  Servia  and  Montenegro,  have  thus  become 
necessary  conditions  of  the  continued  independence  of 
the  latter  States.  According  to  our  author,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  represents  the  most  intelligent 
ef  his  countrymen,  the  practical  question  for  all  Servians 
is,  “  whether  independent  Montenegro  or  emancipated 
Serbia  would  furnish  the  better  basis  for  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  national  forces.”  This  question  he 
decides  in  favour  of  Servia,  on  account  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  that  country  possesses  both  politically  and  from 
k.s  geographical  position.  The  independence  of  Servia 
has  been  guaranteed  by  international  treaties,  and  it 
would  seem  to  be  marked  out  by  nature  as  the  centre 
and  focus,  and  it  has,  in  fact,  become  the  centre  and 
of  the  political  aspirations  and  activities  of  the 
gout  hern  Slavonians.  M.  Yovanovitch  acknowledges 
that  in  order  “to  realise  their  national  liberty  and 
independence,  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Bulgarians  must 
be  jiolitically  united  ” 


Slavonians.  The  moat  remarkable  of  thew 
Pobratimstvo,  the  Slava,  and  the  Sabori.  Pnbrou' 
means  “  Brothers  in  God,”  and  the  ™ 

Pobratimstvo  is  described  by  M.  Yovanovitch  as  “ 

union  between  Servians  of  ’  *  _ 

upon  a  resolution  of  reciprocal  self-sacrifice,  anj 

tioned  by  an  oath,  ‘  in  the  r — ''  Czl  d  13^ 

to  be  faithful  to  each  other  during  their  whole"^liveTm 
struggling  for  national  liberty  and  independence.  ’ 

In  time  of  war  with  foreigners  all  Serbs  are  Pobiatimi 
...  It  is  by  the  sacred  union  of  the  Pobratimstvo  that 
the  forces  of  Serbia  and  Montenegro  have  been  doubled 
in  their  w'ars  with  the  Turks.”  The  Slava  is  an  annual 
assemblage  of  all  the  members  of  a  family  on  the  eve 
of  the  day  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  family.  On  these 
occasions  the  deeds  of  the  Servian  heroes  are  celebrated 
in  songs  sung  to  the  music  of  the  Goosle — “  an  instru¬ 
ment  with  a  single  cord  played  on  by  a  bow  "—and  the 
destiny  of  the  Servian  nation  is  the  principal  subject  of 
conversation.  Regarding  the  Sabori,  M.  Yovanovitch 
gives  the  following  account:  “The  Serbian  cloisters, 
isolated  in  the  depths  of  the  forests  and  in  the  gorges 
of  the  mountains,  contain  both  religious  and  political 
altars.  The  cloisters  and  the  churches  having  their 
holy  jmtrons,  the  Serbs  are  accustomed  to  assemble  on 
the  evening  before  and  on  the  day  of  such  festival,  and 
such  public  meetings  are  called  Sabori.  At  these  meet- 
ings  the  Serbs  of  Serbia,  of  Bosnia  and  Herezegovina, 
of  Montenegro,  and  those  of  Austria  assemble  together. 
After  being  animated  by  the  prayers,  they  sing  the  deeds 
of  their  heroic  ancestors,  and  consult  about  their  future 
destinies.  .  .  .  The  emancipation  of  Serbia  is  in  great 
part  due  to  that  enthusiastic  uprising  of  the  national 
spirit  which  was  produced  by  the  Sabori.” 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  Servians 
have  no  other  means  of  communicating  with  each  other 
than  these  holy  festivals  afford.  A  less  primitive,  bat 
not  less  characteristic,  institution  is  the  Omladina,  an 
association  of  patriots  belonging  to  all  the  Servian 
countries — Montenegro,  Servia,  Bosnia,  Herezegovina, 
and  Metohia  and  the  Servian  provinces  of  Austria. 
This  association  corresponds  with  all  the  literary  and 
patriotic  societies,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  women 
are  admitted  as  members  on  the  same  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  men.  “  The  aim  of  the  Omladina,”  says  M. 
Yovanovitch,  “can  be  resumed  in  the  words,  ‘Progress 
by  means  of  science,  of  truth — of  which  liberty  is^  the 
only  condition  and  guarantee.*  ”  Like  our  own  British 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science,  the  Omladina 
holds  annual  meetings  in  one  or  other  of  the  Servian 
towns,  and  publishes  an  account  of  its  proceedings.  1 
also  sends  popular  lecturers  through  the  country,  an 
publishes  a  literary  and  scientific  journal, 

‘Mlada  Serbadia  ’  (The  Resuscitating  Servian  Nationj. 

'nnlitics.  one  ot  US 


,  "  but  this  has  still  to  be  accom¬ 
plished,  and,  although  this  union  should  be  effected,  the 
cuTuerical  strength  of  the  Slavonian  Confederacy  that 
would  thus  be  foimed  would  hardly  enable  it  to  with- 
fctaiid  an  assault  from  Austria  or  Russia.  The  wdiole 
population  of  the  Servian  States  only  amounts  to  about 
siix  millions;  the  Croats  number  one  million;  and  the 
Bulgarians  about  five  millions — making  a  total  of  about 
twelve  millions.  If  w’e  were  to  confine  our  attention 
exclusively  to  the  relative  material  forces  at  the  disposal 
ef  tlie  Slavonians,  wo  should  be  forced  to  regard  the 
struggle  they  are  preparing  to  make  as  altogether 
hopeless. 

But,  in  estimating  the  chances  of  the  movement  for 
the  emancipation  and  unity  of  the  Servians,  Croats,  and 
Bulgarians,  it  is  obviously  of  the  first  importance  to 
remember  that  the  strength  of  their  opponents  is  greatly 
neutralised  and  kept  in  check  by  their  mutual  hostility. 
Austria  and  Russia,  in  particular,  are  excessively  jealous 
4>f  each  other.  In  M.  Yovanovitch’s  opinion,  there  is 
no  ground  for  the  assertion  so  often  made,  that  the 
Slavonians  desire  to  be  united  to  Russia.  “The  ties  of 
uacG  and  religion  which  unite  the  Russians  and  the  other 
Slavonians  and  Eastern  Christians  might  contribute  to 
an  absorption  of  the  latter  by  the  great  Power  of  the 
North,”  he  says,  “  but  only  in  the  case  that  these 
Slavonians  and  Christians  should  be  forced  to  choose 
between  the  Austro-Hungarian  or  Turkish  domination 
and  the  sway  of  Russia.”  Ask  the  Slavonian  and  other 
Christian  nations  of  Eastern  Europe,  “  if  they  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  abdicate  their  national  liberty  and  independence 
in  favour  of  Russian  domination,  and  they,  by  their 
twelve  millions  of  voices,  will  answer  twelve  millions  of 
Tlie  allegation  that  it  is  Russia  which  inspires 
eveiy  effort  at  emancipation  made  either  by  the  Czechs, 
the  Slovaks,  the  Croats,  the  Servians,  or  the  Bulgarians, 
— by  the  Slavonians  of  Austria  or  tho  Slavonians  of 
Turkey— is  merely  the  tactics,  “  the  Austro-Hungarian 
intriL>ucs,”  direct  against  the  national  aspirations  of 
the  Slavonians.  “Whenever  any  of  these  nations  mani¬ 
fests  its  self-consciousness  in  claiming  the  right  to  a 
free  existence  and  development,”  sa^^s  M.  Yovanovitch, 
Austria  conjures  up  tho  spectre  of  Panslavism  to  frighten 
those  European  nations  which  may  have  just  cause  to 
dread  the  apparition.  Russia  is  as  much  opposed  to 
the  formation  of  a  “great  Serbia”  as  Austria,  knowing 
well  that  the  Servians  would  prefer  freedom  to  “  tho 
bluscovite  Czarism,”  although  the  latter  would,  our 
author  believes,  be  less  intolerable  to  them  than  “  the 
false  Austro-Hungarian  Liberalism.” 

There  is  another  and  hardly  less  important  considera- 
fio:i  wliich  should  prevent  us  from  despairing  of  the 
eiuse  in  which  the  Servian  patriots  are  engaged,  and 
lliat*  is  tho  high  character  and  spirit  of  the  Servian 
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h  tes  its  lands  to  diligent  and  1  onest  labourers,  who 
become  Iho  proprietors  without  being  obliged  to 

anytliing  for  it.”  Wealth  is  in  general  equally  dis¬ 
tributed  large  fortunes  being  exceedingly  exceptional, 
and  pauperism  is  entirely  unknown.  A  peculiar  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  family  and  property,  called  the  Zadrooga 
rCommunitas),  has  been  preserved  among  the  Servians 
'  d  all  the  other  branches  of  the  Southern  Sla¬ 
vonians.  This  is  described  by  M.  Yovanovitch  as  “  a 
sort  of  community  of  property,  household,  labour,  and 
revenue  among  the  members  of  the  same  family,  living 
tosrether  under  a  Stareshina,  or  freely-elected  leader, 
very  frequently  the  father  or  grandfather  of  all.”  The 
Zadrooga  is  a  co-operative  society  founded  on  the  ties 
of  blood,  having  for  its  object  to  turn  to  account  the 
common  lands  and  common  funds.  All  the  members  of 
the  Zadrooga  have  equal  rights,  and  the  pow'er  of  the 
Stareshina  is  limited  to  the  execution  of  the  general  will 
expressed  in  a  regular  assembly  of  the  Zadrooga.  A 
Zadrooga  frequently  consists  of  more  than  sixty  mem¬ 
bers  and  sometimes  amounts  to  eighty,  and  even  to 
about  one  hundred ;  and  it  is  often  possessed  of  con¬ 
siderable  capital.  Every  member  can  withdraw  from 
the  Zadrooga  when  he  pleases,  obtaining,  on  his  separa¬ 
tion,  a  share  of  the  common  property,  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  the  partners.  The  principle  of  the  Scotch 
“Love  Darg”  has  been  incorporated  into  a  regular 
institution  among  the  Servians.  All  the  more  important 
agricultural  operations,  such  as  harvesting,  thrashing, 
Ac.,  are  accomplished  by  the  Pozaymicza  and  the  Moba, 
or,  in  other  words,  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality, 
who  exchange  their  labour  on  the  principle  “  to-day  for 
me,  to-morrow  for  thee.”  A  similar  institution  unites 
all  the  members  of  a  municipality,  a  district,  or  a 
country;  and  it  is  by  this  system  that  the  roads  through¬ 
out  Servia  are  made  and  repaired.  The  advantages  of 
this  organisation  in  time  of  war  are  very  great.  Every 
man  and  woman  in  Servia,  young  and  old,  take  their 
share  in  the  aflairs  of  war.  While  the  men  are  in  the 
field,  the  women  sow  and  gather  the  crops,  prepare  and 
send  off  provisions  to  the  army,  and  tend  the  wounded 
who  return.  “  In  Montenegro,  the  women  load  the 
guns  while  the  men  discharge  them  against  the  enemy ; 
sometimes  the  women  also  take  the  place  of  the  soldier.s.” 
When  freedom  is  the  w'atch  word  of  the  war,  then  the 
proverb  that  “  every  Serb  is  a  warrior,”  finds  its  com¬ 
plete  realisation.  And  in  time  of  war  no  Servian  soldier 
either  asks  for  or  receives  pay,  and  a  perfect  community 
of  property  prevails  in  the  ranks.  Other  Servian  insti¬ 
tutions,  no  less  interesting  and  important  than  those  wg 
have  outlined,  are  described  in  M.  Yovanovitch’s  work, 
but  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  volume  itself  for 
an  account  of  them.  There  are  also  other  portions  of 
this  book  that  we  would  gladly  have  noticed,  had  our 
space  permitted.  But  we  must  conclude  by  congratu¬ 
lating  M.  Yovanovitch  on  the  production  of  a  work  that 
^’ill  win  supporters  to  the  cause  of  tho  Servian  people 
wherever  it  is  read. 

MR  BARRETT’S  VIEW  OF  CAUSATION. 

A.  ^eic  t  ieiv  of  Causation.  By  T.  S.  Barrett.  Pt  ovost  and  Co. 

e  are  reminded  by  the  little  book  be.^ore  us  of  the 
want  in  England  of  a  good  magazine  devoted  to  philo¬ 
sophical  questions.  Elverything  tliat  ^Ir  Barrett  has  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  causation  could  be  stated  with 
in  a  dozen  pages.  But  as  a  book  had 
0  be  made,  and  much  padding  was  required,  the  curious 
JO  ume  before  us  was  produced.  The  syllabus  of  con- 
en  3  at  the  beginning  and  tho  index  at  the  end  take  up 
‘ty-tour  pages ;  the  author’s  new  view  of  causation 
onsumes  about  forty-four,  and  the  rest  of  the  volume  is 
^rao.st  entirely  dedicated  to  scraps  of  quotations.  In  the 
1- ^  ®  book-making  we  have  seen  nothing  more  tanta- 
lisa^mn'”^^  Cutler  brought  out  his  ‘  Law  of  Natura- 

^^P^sing  from  tho  form  to  the  substance  of  the  book, 
whole,  congratulate  the  author  on  its 
ftud  r  undoubtedly  thought  a  good  deal, 

au  a  little,  on  philosophical  subjects  ;  but  putting 


aside  for  a  moment  the  question  whether  he  has  not 
found  a  mare’s  nest,  we  cannot  see  that  his  suggestion 
is  sufficiently  important  to  have  justified  him  in  setting 
in  motion  the  machinery  of  a  publisher.  The  nature 
of  Causation  has  been  a  topic  of  endless  discussion,  and 
although  it  would  be  hard  to  say  that  nothing  now 
remains  to  be  said,  Mr  Barrett’s  theory  differs  so  very 
little  from  well-known  views,  that  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  great  discovery,  even  if  it  were  strictly  true. 

In  the  historical  retrospect  that  fills  the  greater  part 
of  his  volume,  the  author  falls  into  more  than  one 
serious  mistake.  He  says  (page  37)  :  “  Kant  opposes 
Hume  on  grounds  not  materially  different  from  those 
of  Reid,  Beattie,  and  Whewell.”  And,  again  :  “  His  dif¬ 
ference  from  them  is,  in  the  main,  one  of  terminology.” 
Although  Mr  Barrett  puts  Kant’s  ‘Critique’  down  as 
one  of  the  books  he  has  read,  and  we  may  therefore 
believe  that  he  has  not  derived  his  information  from 
Hamilton,  he  nevertheless  makes  a  statement  which 
shows  that  he  has  completely  failed  to  understand 
Kant’s  theory.  So  far  is  the  difference  of  Kant  from 
Reid  one  of  mere  terminology,  that  it  may  be  said  he 
differs  quite  as  much  from  Reid  as  from  Hume.  EVom 
Kant’s  point  of  view,  both  Reid  and  Hume  in  a  great 
measure  row  in  the  same  boat.  Both  equally  fail  to 
show  any  objective  ground  of  reality  for  cause  and 
effect,  and  the  •  difference  between  them  as  to  the 
subjective  nature  of  causality  is  of  quite  minor  im¬ 
portance.  In  legal  language,  Hume  could  have 
demurred  to  Reid’s  criticism,  he  could  have  safely 
admitted  everything  that  the  Scotch  philosopher 
said,  and  yet  have  shown  that  his  position  was  un¬ 
touched.  It  was  very  different  with  Kant.  If  Kant’s 
solution  were  correct,  Hume’s  position  is  annihilated. 
In  short,  Kant’s  philosophy  w^as,  if  true,  an  answer  to 
Hume,  Reid’s  was  no  answer  at  all.  We  are  aw’are 
that  this  way  of  defining  the  relation  of  Hume,  Reid,  and 
Kant  will  not  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Sir  W.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  but  for  those  who  still  look  upon  the  metaphysical 
baronet  as  a  sound  interpreter  of  Kant,  we  can  only 
advise  a  perusal  of  the  writings  of  Dr  Stirling. 

Ignorance  of  Kant  is  excusable ;  but  a  misunder¬ 
standing  of  Professor  Btain’s  views  can  hardly  merit  so 
mild  an  adjective.  Mr  Barrett  completely  misses  the 
point  of  Professor  Bain’s  argument,  when  he  assigns 
him  a  place  in  the  intuitive  school.  “  ‘  The  other 
school  declares  that  the  belief  in  causation  is  an  intui¬ 
tive  conviction  that  the  future  will  resemble  the  past.’ 
[Dr  Bain,  though  scarcely  belonging  to  this  school,  says 
what  practically  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  ‘  The 
uniformity  of  nature’  is,  with  him,  a  first  principle, 
admitting  of  no  analysis.]”  Elsewhere,  Mr  Barrett  has 
confounded  Professor  Bain’s  views  with  Hamilton’s 
theory  of  causation.  When  Professor  Bain  speaks  of 
“tho  uniformity  of  nature”  as  admitting  no  analysis, 
he  merely  states  a  plain  fact,  that  it  is  a  principle  not 
capable  of  being  embraced  in  any  more  comprehensive 
proposition.  But,  instead  of  attributing  our  belief  in  it 
to  any  intuitive  conviction  of  its  universal  validity,  he 
has  expounded,  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
original  chapters  of  his  ‘  Mental  and  Moral  Science,’  its 
origin  and  growth  from  the  active  side  of  our  nature. 
Mr  Barrett  has  also  misapprehended  the  part  assigned 
by  Professor  Bain  in  the  account  of  causation  to  the 
principle  of  the  correlation  or  conservation  of  force. 
That  w'as  never  given  as  an  explanation  of  the  nature 
of  cause  and  effect,  but  merely  as  a  comprehensive  and 
valuable  generalisation,  under  the  head  of  “  Uniformities 
of  Succession.” 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  causality,  tw'o  questions 
must  be  kept  entirely  distinct :  (1)  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  bond  or  link  between  phenomena,  whereby  tho 
appearance  of  the  causes  is  followed  by  tho  appearance 
of  the  effects  ?  and  (2),  w'hat  is  tho  opinion  generally 
entertained  by  men  as  to  the  nature  of  this  bond  or 
link,  and  how  have  they  come  by  it  ?  T  he  first  question 
deals  with  a  fact  concerning  the  order  of  nature,  the 
second  with  a  mere  notion  or  opinion  of  mankind.  Both 
questions  are  interesting  enough  in  their  w’ay,  but  the 
second  is  of  no  metaphysical  interest  except  in  its  bear- 
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ing  on  the  first.  A  whole  cloud  of  philosophers  imagine 
that  if  ti.ey  can  but  once  really  af  certain  the  opinion  or 
belief  of  mankind,  they  will  be  able  to  accept  that  as 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  order  of  nature.  If  we 
believe  that  there  is  a  necessary  link  of  connection 
between  causes  and  effects,  there  must  be  such  a  link, 
else  God  or  Nature  has  implanted  in  ns  a  false  opinion. 
It  was  the  special  characteristic  of  Hume’s  philosophy 
to  deny  any  connection  between  the  inward  belief  and 
the  outward  fact,  and  thereby  to  show  that  we  had 
really  no  infallible  knowledge  of  the  outward  at  all. 
Both  Mill  and  Bain  accept  the  main  position  of  Hume, 
and  confine  themselves  to  an  explanation  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  our  belief  in  causality.  Mr  Barrett  also  is  at 
one  with  Hume  as  regards  our  ignorance  of  any  out¬ 
ward  bond  or  chain  tying  events  together.  The  point 
at  which  his  originality  begins  is  the  inward  belief. 

Mr  Barrett  agrees  with  the  supporters  of  the  intuitive 
school  in  regarding  necessity  as  a  character  of  our  notion 
of  causality.  He  differs  from  them,  however,  in  the 
value  ascribed  to  necessity.  Instead  of  regarding  the 
mark  of  necessity  as  a  bridge  by  which  we  can  cross  over 
from  subjective  belief  to  outward  fact,  he  ascribes  to  it 
a  wholly  illusory  chameter.  By  assuming  tacitly  and 
unconsciously  the  universality  of  a  law,  we  must,  of 
course,  admit  the  necessity  of  the  cases  falling  under  it. 
“  We  cannot  for  certain  tell  that  the  law  of  gravitation 
is  universal.  We  cannot  absolutely  know  that  all  the 
bodies  in  the  universe,  without  a  single  exception,  are 
attracted  towards  each  other.  I3ut,  assuming  that  it  is 
so  by  way  of  hypothesis,  astronomical  and  terrestrial 
phenomena  are  explained  or  deduced,  just  as  a  conclu¬ 
sion  is  drawn  from  premisses.  The  necessity  connect¬ 
ing  the  cause  and  the  effect  is  logical,  and  at  the  same 
time  conditional.”  It  would  bo  going  unnecessarily  far 
to  say  that  the  process  here  described  never  takes  place. 
But  it  would  appear  much  more  rash  to  consider  it  a  uni¬ 
versal  experience.  Children  learn  to  expect  the  sequence 
of  cause  and  eflect,  long  before  they  are  acquainted 
with  general  propositions.  Moreover,  it  ascribes  far  too 
much  importance  to  the  notion  of  “necessity.”  That 
idea  is  of  very  recent  origin,  and  dates  no  further  back 
than  Leibnitz ;  and  it  merely  exjiresses  the  firmness  of 
belief  that  the  events  said  to  be  necessarily  connected 
will  bo  found  together.  Modern  controversies  have 
given  a  factitious  importance  to  the  idea  of  “  necessity  ” 
altogether  disproportionate  to  its  intrinsic  value. 

We  regret  that  Mr  Barrett  allows  himself  to  be 
betrayed  into  such  language  as — “The  ‘Explanations’ 
of  phenomena,  if  made  in  order  to  assign  the  causes, 
are  nothing  but  solemn  scientific  babble  to  cover  our 
ignorance.”  Wo  submit  that  the  use  of  the  w’ord 
“  ignorance”  involves  here  a  gratuitous  assumption.  It 
implies  that  there  is  something  to  know,  for  if  there  be 
nothing  to  know,  wo  cannot  be  ignorant  of  it.  We  are 
accustomed  to  the  crocodile  tears  of  some  clergymen, 
who  bemoan  our  ignorance,  as  wo  poor  creatures  can 
only  understand  the  connections  of  phenomena,  without 
being.ablo  to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  to  tear  aside 
the  veil,  and  behold  the  inward  sources  of  the  visible 
appearances.  But  is  there  anything  behind  phenomena? 
Until  some  good  reason  bo  adduced  for  believing  that 
there  is,  and  it  is  a  little  hard  to  see  where  the  reason 
can  come  from,  we  must  decline  to  admit  that  our 
knowledge  is  a  little  circuit,  bounded  by  an  illimitable 
and  for  ever  impenetrable  wilderness  of  ignorance.  Our 
real  ignorance  is  immense,  our  knowledge  of  nature  is 
undoubtedly  narrow,  but  let  us  not  add  to  our  real 
ignorance  a  fictitious  ignorance,  of  what  does  not  exist 
to  be  known.  Poor  human  nature  will  have  achieved 
no  inconsiderable  triumph  if  it  unravels  the  relations  of 
phenomena,  and  it  may  justly  object  to  bo  disparaged 
for  not  extending  its  researches  into  a  region  which,  in 
the  first  place,  is  not  proved  to  exist,  and  which,  in  the 
second  place,  if  it  did  exist,  might  be  as  barren  as  the 
Sahara.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
folly  of  the  Schoolmen,  to  waste  their  energies  upon  sub¬ 
stances,  and  essences,  and  quiddities ;  and  with  all  their 
ingenuity,  they  have  still  left  it  in  doubt  whether  the 
obj  ects  of  their  pursuit  were  not  mere  illusions  of  fancy. 


MEDIEVAL  IRELAND. 
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Henessey,  M.R.I.A.  Published  under  the  Direction  of  o 
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Historical  Portraits  of  Irish  Chieftains  and  Anglo-Norman  JT-*  i. 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Gibson,  M.R.I.A.  LongmsTs? 

It  is  not  creditable  that  almost  the  only  nonnlo 
history  of  Ireland  should  still  be  that  written  r^rlv 
forty  years  ago  by  Thomas  Moore,  a  work  the  historical 
value  of  which  is  about  on  a  par  with  that  of  Sir 
Scott’s  ‘Tales  of  a  Grandfather.’  Good  books  on 
special  branches  of  the  subject,  especially  its  later 
passages,  are  occasionally  published,  and  for  some  time 
past  learned  antiquarians  have  been  accumulating  a 
goodly  body  of  material  out  of  which  some  future  his¬ 
torian  may  construct  an  authentic  narrative  of  the 
earlier  period,  adapted  for  general  reading.  But  for 
such  a  work  we  have  still  to  wait.  Mr  Gibson’s  preten¬ 
tious  volume  in  no  way  supplies  the  need.  In  the  first 
sentence  of  his  preface  he  says  that  it  is  “an  attempt 
to  write  history  in  the  attractive  form  of  Historical  Por¬ 
traits,”  and  he  adds  that  “  we  know  of  no  other  method 
of  dealing  with  periods  of  Ancient  History,  intended 
for  the  public,  and  not  for  the  learned,  exclusively.” 
That  slipshod  style  of  writing  and  an  equally  slipshod 
style  of  thought  run  through  the  whole  volume.  Ill- 
digested  facts  and  ill-repeated  fables  are  mixed  together 
in  a  most  confusing  way,  and  vain  attempts  are  made 
to  relieve  the  weariness  caused  by  the  author’s  very 
tedious  mode  of  composition  by  weak  jokes  or  the  quota¬ 
tion  of  such  hackneyed  verses  as  Moore’s  “  Rich  and 
rare  were  the  gems  she  wore.”  There  is  really  more 
entertainment  as  well  as  instruction  to  be  derived,  even 
by  a  superficial  reader,  from  such  a  work  as  Mr 
Henessey ’s  ‘  Annals  of  Loch  Ce,’  which  has  an  English 
translation  printed  in  parallel  pages  with  its  scholarly 
edition  of  the  Irish  manuscript. 

This  manuscript,  paits  of  which  appear  to  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  ‘  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,’  but 
from  which  many  important  passages  were  not  there 
extracted,  contains  a  concise,  but  disjointed  and  not 
always  intelligible,  narrative  of  events  between  1014 
and  1138.  Tlien  there  is  a  gap,  and  the  story,  only 
resumed  from  1170,  is  continued  with  more  or  less 
fulness  down  to  1590.  It  is,  of  course,  like  the 
scores  of  monkish  chronicles  from  which  our  own  early 
history  has  to  be  picked  out,  only  a  partial  and  frag¬ 
mentary  work,  much  of  which  must  be  accepted  with 
caution  ;  but  it  is  well  worth  study  for  the  new  and  good 
matter  that  it  contains,  and  for  its  confirmatory  evidence 
of  the  miserable  condition  of  Ireland,  both  before  and 
long  after  the  invasion  begun  by  Henry  H. 

Its  first  pages  give  a  very  graphic  account  of  the  state 
of  affairs.  Maelsechlainn,  or  Malachy,  the  King  of 
Meath,  who  had  acquired,  over  the  whole  or  the  more 
civilized  parts  of  Ireland,  a  sort  of  sovereignty  which 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  older  Anglo-Saxon 
Bretwaldas,  had  been  deposed  by  Brian  Boroimha,  or 
Brian  Boru,  the  King  of  Limerick,  in  1002.  Ireland 
was  at  this  time  still  being  ravaged  by  Scandinavian 
hordes,  kinsmen  of  the  Danes  who,  under  Sweyne  an 
Canute,  took  brief  pos.session  of  England,  and  each  o 
these  tyrants  sought  to  strengthen  his  power  by  open 
or  secret  alliance  with  the  foreigners.  It  was  by  league 
with  the  Danes  that  Brian  Boru  had  deposed  Malac  y 
in  1002.  It  was  to  crush  Malachy,  in  league  wi 
the  Danes,  that  Brian  Boru  made  the  roemora  e 
expedition  in  1014,  which  is  described  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  ‘Annals  of  Loch  Ce. 
scription  so  aptly  illustrates  the  condition  ot  re  n 
at  the  time,  that  we  shall  here  repeat  it,  ou^  con  en 
ing  it  in  parts,  and  modernising  the  names  of  places 
tribes.  “  There  was  a  great  assemblage  of  the  men 
Munster  and  Meath  and  the  south  ot 
Brian  Boru,  against  the  foreigners  at  Dublin  an  ^ 
the  people  of  Leinster,  to  bring  them  under  his  o  , 
as  he  had  previously  brought  them ;  for  a  ^i^een 
aggressive  war  kindled  and  arose  at  that  time  .  ^ 
Brian  and  the  foreigners  of  Dublin  and  the  Leins 
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.  up  a  position  in  Clontarf,  to  the  north  of 

nTrn  To  attack  Dublin  was  not  to  attack  a  neglected 
h  It  was  like  putting  a  hand  into  a  griffin’s  nest  to 


^  ’1  it  The  choicest  brave  men  and  heroes  of  the  island 

TBritain  had  arrived  there  from  York  and  other  parts  of 
T)  nish  England.  Kings  and  chieftains,  knights  and 
iors  champions  of  valour  and  bravo  men  from  the 
''Trtli  of  the  world,  were  still  pouring  into  Dublin, 
war  and  battle  to  the  Celts.  Thither  came 
Siaurd^the  Fair  and  Sigurd  the  Brown  from  Orkney. 
Thither  came  great  hosts  from  the  Hebrides,  from  Man, 
from  the  Britons,  and  from  the  Flemings.  There 
arrived  also  a  thousand  bold,  brave,  powerful  heroes  of  the 
Black  Danes,  with  shields  and  targets  and  many  corslets. 
The  great  armies  of  Fingal  were  there,  too,  and  the 
merchants  who  had  come  from  (he  lands  of  France,  and 
from  the  Saxons  and  from  the  Romans.  Great,  indeed, 
was  the  multitude.  Warlike  and  haughty  was  the  up¬ 
rising’  they  made.  Brian  assembled  no  host  against 
this  ^eat  array,  save  the  men  of  Munster  and  Meath  ; 
for  there  came  not  to  him  the  men  of  Ulster,  nor  the 
O’Neils,  nor  the  men  of  Donegal,  nor  the  men  of  Con¬ 
naught.  Aoibhill,  the  banshee,  came  to  converse  with 
Brian  and  told  him  that  he  would  fall  on  the  morrow. 
Brian  asked  which  of  his  sons  should  be  king  after 
him?  ‘The  first  son  whom  thou  shalt  see,’  she  said, 
‘shall  he  king  after  thee.’  Thereupon  Brian  sent  for 
his  son  Murrough,  in  order  that  he  might  see  him  before 
any  of  the  others.  But  Murrough  waited  to  dress  him¬ 
self,  whereas  his  brother  Donough,  hearing  their 
father  call,  waited  not  to  put  on  all  his  clothes,  but 
hurried  to  Brian’s  tent,  and  asked  whether  he  should  go 
foraging  or  remain  in  the  camp  ?  Brian,  when  he  heard 
that  it  was  Donough’s  voice,  answered,  ‘  I  care  not  what 
thou  doest,  as  it  was  not  for  thee  I  sought.’  Donough 
then  left  the  tent  in  anger,  and  when  Murrough  entered, 
Brian  said  to  him,  ‘  Get  thee  to  bed  again  till  the  day 
comes,  for  that  which  I  should  wish  God  has  not  per¬ 
mitted.’  Other  evil  omens  croNvded  upon  him  until 
tlie  day  broke  in  its  full  brightness.  It  was  Easter 
Friday.  Then  a  brave  and  noble  battle  was  fought,  for 
which  no  equal  was  found  in  Erin.  The  foreigners  and 
the  men  of  Leinster  were  defeated,  and  six  thousand  of 
them  were  slain,  besides  many  kings  and  chieftains. 
But  Brian,  the  supreme  King  of  Erin,  was  behind  the 
battalions,  chaunting  psalms  and  performing  prayers, 
when  a  furious  Dane,  flying  for  his  life,  came  to  the 
place  where  King  Brian  was,  and,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
that  he  was  unguarded,  he  unsheathed  his  sword  and 
beheaded  him.” 

All  the  history  of  mediaeval  Ireland  w'as  of  that  sort, 
the  incipient  jealousies  of  kings  and  chieftains  bringing 
miseries  upon  the  people,  and  those  miseries  being 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  predatory  excursions  of  the 
Norsemen,  for  a  long  time  masters  of  Dublin  and  most 
of  the  east  coast,  while  the  Scots  were  already  beginning 
to  plant  themselves  in  the  north.  There  was  no  union 
among  the  Irish,  giving  them  strength  to  withstand 
these  encroachments,  and  they  were  soon  followed  by 
the  equally  lawless,  but  better  ordered,  encroachments 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  knights  of  Henry  II.  There  is 
blunt  simplicity  in  the  reference  of  the  ‘  Annals  of  Loch 
commencement  of  this  latter  revolution,  in 
LO.  “  Earl  Strongbow  came  into  Erin  with  Dermot 
^^Murrougli,  to  avenge  his  expulsion  by  Roderick 
honor;  and  Dermot  gave  him  his  own  daughter  and 
part  of  his  patrimony  ;  and  Saxon  foreigners  have 
®flice  then.  Dublin  was  spoiled  by  Dermot 
^0  by  the  pirates  whom  ho  brought  with  him  from  the 
.  Leinster  and  ^Eeath  were  wasted  by  them,  both 
u^^ches  and  territories.”  In  the  next  year,  wo  read, 
tn  spoiling  numerous  churches  and  terri- 

on?^'*’  .  Ferns — without  the  body  of  Christ,  with- 

penitence,  and  without  making  a  will — through  the 
eri  8  of  Columba  and  Finian  and  the  other  saints 
churches  he  had  spoiled.” 

sainh?  nierits  of  Columba  and  Finian  and  the  other 
forth  Ireland  from  spoliation.  Hence- 

Noima  ^  weary  chronicle  of  raids  by  the  Anglo- 

^  'Rights  and  their  native  partisans,  and  of 


retaliations  by  the  more  patriotic  Irishmen,  the  narra¬ 
tive  being  only  varied  by  details  of  feuds  between  native 
tribes,  of  which  the  foreigners  generally  took  prompt 
advantage  to  extend  their  footing.  If  the  history  of 
English  meddling  with  Ireland  is  the  ugliest  section  in 
the  history  of  our  country,  not  the  least  notable  result 
of  it  was  the  way  in  which  it  caused  the  native  Irish, 
while  retaining  much  of  their  primitive  rudeness,  to 
grow  in  nothing  but  rudeness.  The  Ireland  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  as  barbarous  as  the  Ireland  of  Henry  II., 
all  the  vices  and  the  miseries  of  the  people  being  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  bad  influences  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected  by  the  feudal  tyranny  of  its  Anglo-Norman 
masters.  And  feudal  tyranny  has  not  yet  been  quite 
abolished  in  Ireland. 


MR  CARROLL’S  SERMONS. 


Sermons  preached  in  St  Bride's  Church,  Dublin.  By  William  G. 
Carroll,  A.M.,  Incumbent.  Dublin  :  SVebb  and  Son. 


We  owe,  and  gladly  make,  an  apology  to  Mr  Carroll 
and  our  readers  for  the  inaccuracy  of  a  hastily^’-written 
sentence  respecting  his  volume,  which  wo  published  las(> 
week  under  the  heading  of  “  Books  of  the  Week.” 
That  apology  we  had  intended  to  make  before  wo 
received  the  following : 


Sir,— -I  trust  that  you  will  allow  rae  space  for  a  few  lines  on 
the  notice  which  appears  in  your  impression  of  the  22nd.  The 
Sermons  do  not  “  attack  Bishop  Colenso  or  Mr  Voysey  ”  at  all ; 
and  they  “  set  forth  Evangelical  orthodoxy,”  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  forth  how  widely  Evangelicals  have  departed  from  orthodox 
dogma. 

What  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  in  these  three  Sermons  on 
Christ’s  Deity  is  thi.s — I  state  the  dogma  of  the  Church  from  her 
Articles  and  Creed  as  expounded  by  Hooker  and  Liddon,  and  as 
now  commonly  accepted,  namely,  that  Christ  was  a  God  in  all  re¬ 
spects  equal  with  the  Father,  but  that  still  there  are  not  two  Gods. 
1  then  show  that  this  Deity  of  Jesus  was  an  open  question  in 
the  Apostles’ time,  and  probably  amongst  the  Apostles  themselves, 
and  that  it  continued  an  open  question  in  the  Church  for  nearly 
seven  hundred  years,  until  the  view  which  we  call  heresy  was 
stamped  out  by  the  sword.  I  then  go  on  to  show  how  this  dogma 
of  Christ’s  pure  Deity  has  been  received  in  our  own  day  and  in 
our  own  Church,  and  I  mention  Bishop  Colenso,  Mr  Voysey,  and 
Bishop  O’Brien  of  Ossory — the  leader  of  the  Evangelical  party 
here — to  show  that  it  has  been  and  is  received  in  a  way  which 
“  annihilates  the  Deity  of  Jesus.”  In  reference  to  the  Atone¬ 
ment  I  have  adopted  a  similar  course,  and  have  shown  that  it  is 
peremptorily  disowned  by  Dr  Lellett,  F.T.C.D.,  as  well  as  by  Mr 
Voysey,  and  if  I  were  publishing  the  Sermons  now,  I  would  have 
added,  as  another  case  in  point,  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke,  of 
London,  who  in  his  recent  Sermons  rejects  the  Atonement  with 
contumely,  and  says  that  Christ  had  no  Deity  until  after  bis  cruci¬ 
fixion. 

I  thank  your  reviewer  fordoing  me  the  justice  of  saying  that  I 
was  a  ‘Misestablisher,”  and  that  I  am  a  “Home  Government” 
supporter.  The  first  Sermon  tells  why  1  was  the  former  of  these  ; 
and  will  you  permit  me  here  to  say,  that  1  am  the  latter,  not  at 
all  because  we  Home  Governmeut”  men  wish  to  separate  from 
England — we  wish  for  nothing  less— but  because  we  think  we  are 
able  to  manage  our  own  affairs,  and  because  we  are  impatient  of 
any  longer  applying  the  title  “final  adjustment ”  to  a  measure 
which  its  own  authors,  Pitt,  Castlereagh,  and  Lord  Cornwallis,, 
acknowledged  to  have  been  achieved  by  “  bribery,  profligate  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  fomented  rebellion”— (see  Memoirs  of  Castlereagh 
and  Cornwallis).  I  am,  &c., 

W.  G.  Cabkoll,  Clerk. 


To  that  concise  exposition,  little  need  be  added  in  de¬ 
scription  of  the  contents  of  Mr  Carroll’s  volume.  It  is  a 
welcome  contribution  to  that  literature  of  free-thought 
amongclergymenof  the  Anglican  Church  therapid  growth 
of  which  is  one  of  the  most  cheering  signs  of  the  times. 
Though  Mr  Carroll  repudiates  the  .title  of  “  orthodox,” 
and  though  we  were  certainly  wrong  in  representing  him 
as  a  setter  forth  of  Evangelical  orthodoxy,  the  mere  fact 
of  his  remaining  an  Anglican  clergyman  proves  that  his 
heterodoxy  is  within  comparatively  narrow  limits.  We 
have  no  wish,  however,  to  complain  that  it  is  so. 
Having  in  England  a  great  State  Church  machinery, 
and  in  Ireland  a  great  Church  machinery  which  is  still 
under  a  sort  of  State  protection,  it  is  sincere  matter  of 
rejoicing  that  so  many  of  its  workers  are  using  their 
position  for  the  advancement  of  liberal  opinions,  and 
are  endeavouring  to  utilise  its  resources  for^  the  only 
true  religious  education  of  the  people  with  whom 
they  are  brought  into  contact.  It  would  be  an  incalcu¬ 
lable  advantage  to  English  society,  if  its  national 
Church  could  be  made  broad  enough  to  hold  teachers  of 
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unprecedented  in  any  age  or  country,  and  one 
to  think  that  the  Victorian  era  may  come  to  b< 
the  literary  history  of  England  as  the  period  o: 
poets. 

That  a  very  large  number  of  r-’n;: 
appeared  in  Britain  during  the  last  thirty  or  1 
deserve  to  be  remembered,  can  I 
one  acquainted  with  their  writings.  Although 
speare,  or  Dante,  or  Goethe  has  arisen 
within  the  period  we  have  named,  it  has  b7e'n' 
ordinarily  prolific  in  verse-writers  of  true  and 
though  not  of  supreme,  genius 

the  general  excellence  of  our  poets  are  the  distinoursh 
ing  literary  characteristics  of  the  time ;  and,  in  thii 
respect,  the  England  of  to-day  has  never  been  excelled 
A  list  of  those  contemporaries  of  Tennyson  and  Brownins 
whose  claim  to  the  title  of  poets  could  only  be  disputed  or 
arbitrary  and  capricious  grounds  would  surpass  in  lenoth 


genuine  religion  and  sound  morality,  unfettered  by  the 
tyranny  of  creeds,  and,  if  the  footing  therein  of  a  few 
could  once  bo  secured,  we  might  be  sure  that  they 
would  leaven  tlie  whole  mass,  and  be  pioneers  in  a 
noble  revolution.  We  confess  that  our  own  hope  of 
this  is  slight,  and  especially  since  Mr  Voysey’s  excom¬ 
munication.  But  it  may  be  that  the  now  disestablished 
Protestant  Church  of  Ireland  affords  better  room  for 
such  an  experiment  than  the  yet  Established  Church  of 
England,  and  this  consideration  should  cause  the  efforts 
of  men  like  Mr  Carroll  to  be  regarded  with  special 
interest.  If  he  and  others  like  him  in  Ireland  can 
triumph  in  this  good  fight,  they  w’ill  set  an  example  by 
which  Englisli  Liberals  will  be  rewarded  far  beyond  their 
due  for  their  tardy  work  in  rendering  so  much  justice  to 
the  Irish  as  was  involved  in  the  removal  from  them  of 
subjection  to  an  alien  State  Church. 

Mr  Carroll  has  another  claim  upon  our  good  wishes. 
He  stands,  we  believe,  almost  alone  among  Protestant 
clergymen  as  a  promoter  of  the  “  Horne  Rule  ”  iiiove- 
ir.ent.  Our  readershardly  need  to  be  reminded  that,  though 
wc  do  not  altogether  sympathise  with  this  movement, 
w’ceonsiderthat  it  deserves  unbiassed  consideration  at  the 
bunds  of  English  politicians,  and  that,  if  the  great  body 
of  Irishmen  show  that  they  really  desire  Federation,  it 
ought  to  be  conceded  to  them  promptly  and  with  good 
grace.  Most  of  the  champions  of  Nationalism  are 
Catholics ;  and,  on  Monday  last,  in  one  of  its  mis¬ 
chievous  articles  on  the  subject,  the  Times  sought  to 
make  capital  out  of  Mr  Butt’s  defeat  at  Monaghan,  by 
ni’ging  that  the  right-minded  Protestants  of  the  North 
w’ould  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  rebel  schemes  of  the 
Catholics  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  If  Nationalism  is 
to  grow,  it  is  in  every  way  desirable  that  it  should  grow 
without  the  infusion  into  it  of  any  such  religious  rivalry 
as  has  been  one  great  curse  of  the  country  for  centuries 
])ast.  We  therefore  rejoice  to  see  Protestants  like  Mr 
Carroll  joining  in  the  movement  with  Catholics  like 
^Ir  Martin  and  Mr  Maguire. 


tempted 
Qown  in 
le  minor 

minor  poets, _  who  hare 

hardly  be  doubtful  to  any 
^  uo  Shake- 
amongst  us 
eitra- 

T  f 

In  fact,  the  number  and 


Then  the  average  merit  of  the  works  of  our  modern  English 
poets  is  higher  in  several  respects,  if  not  as  pure  poetrv, 
than  those  of  the  poets — the  greatest  alone  left  out  of  the 
estimate — who  have  adorned  the  most  famous  periods  in 
the  history  of  letters. 

In  addition  to  Mr  Tennyson  and  Mr  and  Mrs  Browning* 
and  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  principal  names,  we 
have  had  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  Thomas  Hood,  David 
Gray,  and  Mackworth  Praed,  and  we  still  have  George 
Elliot,  Mr  Swinburne,  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  Mr  Morris,  Mr 
Matthew  Arnold,  two  Rossettis,  ^Ir  Philip  Bailey,  Lord 
Lytton,  Mr  Robei-t  Buchanan,  Miss  Jean  Ingelow,  the  Hon. 
Mrs  Norton,  Mr  George  Macdonald,  Mr  Philip  B.  Marston, 
and  a  host  of  others.  When  and  where,  we  may  ask,  has 
the  combined  brilliance  of  this  numerous  galaxy  been  sur¬ 
passed  ?  Greater  single  stars  than  any  we  can  point  to 
have  appeared  in  the  past,  and  one  star  of  greater  magni¬ 
tude  is  now  shining,  though  with  faded  splendour,  in  a 
foreign  sky  ;  but  nowhere  and  at  no  time  has  an  equally 
large  cluster  of  true  poets  been  seen  together. 

Only  one  of  the  five  volumes  of  verse  whose  titles  appear 
at  the  bead  of  this  article  can  be  said  to  exhibit  a  trace  of 
“  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine,”  •  but  several  of  them 
display  more  than  ordinary  insight,  great  command  of 
language,  and  considerable  skill  in  versification.  Mr 
Compton  Reade’s  ‘  Pictura  Picturae  ’  is  an  ambitious  work, 
and,  although  the  design  and  the  execution  are  both  faulty, 
the  poem  is  not  deficient  altogether  in  certain  of  the  es^n- 
tial  elements  of  poetry.  Its  author  is  gifted  with  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  either  before  commencing  to  write,  or,  as  w  more 
probable,  during  the  process,  ho  has  evidently  realised  in 
his  own  mind,  with  more  or  less  clearness,  the  characters 
and  actions  of  the  persons  who  figure  in  the  mediaeval 
legend  on  which  his  poem  is  founded.  He  has  carefully 
studied  the  modes  of  thought  and  expression,  as  well  as 
the  local  colour  of  the  time  with  which  be  deals.  But, 
although  he  apparently  knew  his  subject  well,  and  realise  i » 
— at  least,  partially, — Mr  Reade  has  not  succeeded  in  giving 
full  and  free  utterance  to  his  conception.  The  poem  iscru  e 
and  chaotic  in  its  parts,  and  yet  has  a  certain 
grandeur  as  a  whole.  We  cannot  soy  that  Mr 
enables  us  to  understand  the  state  of  mind  of 
painter  who  believes  himself  inspired  for  a  time  y 
devil,  and  who,  under  his  influence,  produces  a 
lously  horrible  picture  of  the  ciucifixion,  but  he  , 

understand  it  himself.  To  this  extent  he  -i.  . 

The  poem  abounds  in  archaisms,  and  in  verbal  con  » 
and  occasionally,  we  think,  Mr  Reade  has  n 

exaggerated,  and  even  caricatured,  the  tendency  to 
in  alliteration  and  word-play  which  are  always  t  e  ®  , 

vices  of  weak  writers.  The  following  line,  for  c 
more  than  verges  on  burlesque  : 

But  Delia  doing  devil-devoir  died. 

Some 'of  Mr  Eeade’s  lines  look  like  puzzles,  h  o“» 
place  we  are  told, — 

Who  wills  not  to  believe  believes  belief; 


RECENT  VERSE. 

ricturn  Pidvro!.  By  Compton  Reade.  G.  Slirimpton. 

John  Jcruwff'.am's  Journal.  Lonjjmnns. 

Uiider  Dead  I.eares,  and  other  Poems.  By  W.  E.  Windus.  Ilotten. 

Tsu^,  (tnd  other  Poems.  By  Cave  Winscom.  Pickcrin^r. 

jSohfe  Loi'c,  and  other  Poems.  By  Colin  Rae- Brown.  W.  Skeffiiig- 
ton. 

The  enormous  quantity  of  mediocre  verse  produced  and 
published  in  England  at  the  present  day  is  not  more  re¬ 
markable  than  the  extraordinary  number  of  our  living 
minor  poets,  who  write  verses  which  cannot  justly  be 
described  as  rhymed  prose,  or  prose  cut  into  lengths.  Not 
a  week  passes  without  bringing  out  some  new  aspirant  to 
poetic  fame ;  and,  in  the  mass  of  versification  yearly 
issued  from  the  press,  there  is  to  be  found  a  respectable 
proportion  of  works  which  evince  genuine,  though  feeble, 
poetic  power.  Nor  are  these  works  composed  by  “  a  mob 
of  gentlemen  who  write  with  ease,”  such  as  flourished  in 
the  time  of  Pope.  Their  authors  are  not,  as  a  rule,  idle 
dilettanti,  betaking  themselves  to  verse  because  it  is  a 
fashionable  amusement.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  sincere 
votaries  of  the  muse,  striving  earnestly  to  win  her  favour. 
And  whatever  perplexity  the  vast  bulk  of  tho  effusions  of 
our  poetasters  may  occasion  to  the  critic,  it  is  surely  not  a 
thing  to  bo  ashamed  of  that  there  should  exist  in  the 
country  an  immense  multitude  of  men  and  women  possess¬ 
ing  taste  and  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  verse  writing.  It 
is  quite  true  that  the  productions  of  the  great  majority  of 
cur  verse-writers  afford  neither  pleasure  nor  instruction  to 
the  reader,  and  ought,  therefore,  never  to  be  offered  to  the 
public ;  but  of  few  of  them  can  it  be  said  with  truth  that 
their  authors  liavo  derived  no  benefit  from  their  writings. 
At  no  previous  period  in  our  history  has  so  large  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  verse  been  produced  ;  and,  although  many  of  our 
verse-writers  might  be  better  employed,  the  wide  diffusion 
of  the  faculty  of  versification,  not  to  speak  of  higher  gifts 
and  acquirements,  must  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  that 


the  country  has  made  considerable  progress  in  general 
culture.  We  are  now  witnessing  an  outburst  of  poetic 


activity,  in  extent,  although  not  in  intensity,  hitherto 
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and  in  anothor, 

Who  wills  believe  believes  not  faith  but  will. 

The  meaning  of  the  first  line  is  obscure  enough,  but  the 
1  tter  would  seem  to  show  that  both  are  intended  to  assert 
the  important  truth  that  no  one  ought  to  or  can  compel 
himself  to  believe  anything  by  an  effort  of  the  will.  Of 
the  quaint,  extravagant  imagery  of  the  poem  we  may  cite 

two  examples :  .  ,  , 

Furtive  she  watched  him  think,  as  though  in  prayer, 

To  see  dashed  on  the  floor  a  diamond, 

Impatient  of  its  lustre,  from  his  eye. 

Of  Delia  it  is  said, — her  lures 
Sufficed  for  youth,  whose  laughter,  like  a  wheel 
Revolved  distinctions  into  dusky  mist. 

‘John  Jerningham’s  Journal  ’  is  a  production  of  a  totally 
different  kind.  It  is  simply  an  attempt  to  pass  off  a 
commonplace,  and  vulgarly  commonplace,  story  as  a 
“poem”  by  turning  it  into  verse.  The  author’s  verse 
would  spoil  a  much  finer  tale  than  John  Jerningham  has  to 
tell.  This  book  is  intended  as  a  sequel  to  ‘  Mrs  Jerning- 
ham’s  Journal,’  which  was  published  more  than  a  year 
ago,  but  is  the  work  of  another  writer. 

Mr  Windus  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  Mr  Tennyson,  and  can 
cleverly  imitate  the  style  of  several  of  his  poems.  The 
greater  part  of  ‘  Under  the  Willows,  and  other  Poems,’  is 
occupied  with  four  narrative  poems,  remarkable  chiefly  for 
their  close  resemblance  in  form  and  substance  to  ‘  Enoch 
Arden  ’  and  *  Aylmer’s  Field.*  The  vei-ses  entitled  “  On 
Guard  ”  are  a  weak  echo  of  “  Sir  Galahad  ;  ’*  and  the  few 
pieces  in  the  volume  that  are  not  Tennysonian  imitations 
are  naught. 

If  the  author  of  ‘  Tsoe,  and  other  Poems,’  is  very  young, 
he  may,  at  some  future  time,  write  a  poem.  His  work  is 
musical,  and  he  has  acquired  a  considerable  control  over  a 
variety  of  difficult  metres. 

Mr  Eae-Brown  attempts  narrative,  religious,  historical, 
commemorative,  didactic,  catirical,  and  lyrical  poetry,  in 
‘  Noble  Love,’  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Baroness  Burdett 
Coutts,  but  he  fails  in  every  style  of  composition.  Victor 
Hugo  seems  to  be  the  model  he  has  had  before  him  in 
the  verses  headed  “  Glory,”  which  are  a  sort  of  review  of 
recent  French  history.  This  is  the  pace  at  which  he 
gallops  along  : 

Defeat— Captivity — Helena — Death  ! 

*  ♦  ♦  *  * 

Cannon— Bloodshed — Prisoners — Curses— Quiet. 

*  4>  Hi  *41 

Imperial  Glory,  Plenty,  Smiles,  Peace- 
Imperial  Beauty,  Wealth,  and  Piety ! 

Mr  Rae-Brown  was  stung  to  the  quick  by  Mr  Carlyle’s 
denunciation  of  poetasters,  and  he  abuses  him  heartily  as 
“the  King  0’ Phraseconfusion  and  Laird  o’Muckleword- 
delusion.”  He  should  reconsider  Mr  Carlyle’s  strictures. 

WAKEFIELD  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

ill  lorhhtre:  Wakefield  and  its  Neighbourhood.  With 
Jlap,  and  Fifty-flvo  Woodcuts.  By  W.  S.  Banks,  of  Wakefield. 
Eongmans. 

^me  five  years  ago,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  ‘  Walks 
in  lorkshire,’  Air  Banks  furnished  a  capital  handbook 
or  l^destrians  in  the  northern  half  of  the  largest  and 
nearly  the  most  interesting  of  English  counties.  This 
ew  yolnme  will  be  less  welcome  to  most  persons.  It 
esentes,  at  much  greater  length,  Wakefield,  and  the 
thftUE  ^^elye  or  fifteen  miles  round  it,  “  with  the  hope 
of  ®  P*^Wication  may  be  acceptable  to  the  inhabitants 
is  to  which  it  extends,  if  not  to  others.”  It 

^  local  handbook,  antiquarian  and  ' 
its  of  a  holiday-maker’s  guide  than 

Banlro  greater  space,  however,  which  Mr  , 

k)wn  himself  for  description  of  his  native 

mnoh  ^  ^  ®^iToundings,  enables  him  to  bring  together 
ml  >8  important. 

"a  Tew  Wakceeld  in  1538,  he  found  it 

**rted  ftf  town,  and  metely  large ;  well  , 

that  all  from  the  sea  and  by  rivers, 

‘WehTi^  twopence  a  meal.”  It 

j  a  e  in  wool,  which  merchants  carried  to  Hull 


and  other  ports  for  shipment  to  Flanders,  where  it  was 
made  up  into  cloth,  and  in  great  part  brought  back  in 
j  this  condition  for  sale  in  England.  Wakefield  was  then 
^  about  as  large  as  Halifax,  and  twice  as  large  as  either 
j  Bradford  or  Leeds.  It  has  not  grown  so  rapidly 
p  as  its  more  northern  rivals;  but,  like  them,  it 
j  prospered  by  substituting  trade  in  woollen  cloth, 
and  its  manufacture,  for  trade  in  the  raw  material,  and, 
whether  through  any  special  merit  of  its  inhabitants  or 
through  the  accident  that  Robin  Hood’s  rival,  the  Pinner 
of  Wakefield,  who  fought  him  to  the  tune  of  “  Derry, 
derry,  down,”  gave  a  character  to  the  place  for  all  time, 
it  was  distinguished  as  Merry  Wakefield.  “  The  town 
continues  to  thrive,”  wrote  Andrew  Brice  in  1759,  “  and 
thence,  perhaps,  its  title  ‘merry;  *  there  being  nothing' 
like  very  good  business,  very  good  cheer,  and  very  easy 
circumstances,  to  make  people  merry,  for  it  stands  in  a 
fruitful  soil,  where  good  provisions  are  plenteous  and 
cheap,  and  where  is  good  company  enough — meaning 
good-natured,  facetious,  merry  company.”  In  1723 
Wakefield  had  about  4,000  inhabitants,  twice  as  many 
in  1801,  thrice  as  many  in  1831,  and  in  1861  the  number 
had  risen  to  23,350. 

Mr  Banks  describes  the  present  condition  of  Wake¬ 
field,  its  public  buildings  and  its  curiosities,  with  abun¬ 
dant  detail.  Then  he  takes  his  readers  out  through  tha 
adjoining  villages  and  towns,  as  far  as  Dewsbury  on  the 
west,  Barnsley  on  the  south,  and  Pontefract  on  the  east. 
But  many  will  complain  that  he  says  so  much  more 
about  churches  and  graveyards  than  about  the  actual 
life  of  his  neighbours,  and  that  he  pays  so  little  atten¬ 
tion  either  to  the  natural  features  of  tho  district  or  ta 
the  factories  that,  whatever  good  they  do,  are  spoiling 
its  superficial  attractions.  These  matters  are  occasion¬ 
ally  referred  to,  but  we  should  have  been  glad  of  fuller 
reference,  and  of  more  paragraphs  like  this  concerning 
the  neighbourhood  of  Emley  : 

As  we  pass  through  these  villages  we  feel  that  the  inhabitants 
are  earnest  people.  Their  appearance  shows  that,  but  their 
strongly-pronounced  speech,  which  is  sharp  and  rough,  shows 
it  still  plainer.  The  latter  differs  considerably,  as  already  partly 
said,  from  even  the  Wakefield  dialect ;  much  more  from  tho 
dialects  of  the  inland  parts  of  eastern  Yorkshire,  which  are  far 
less  forcible  in  expression.  From  a  mile  or  two  east  of  Emley, 
into  the  hills  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  the  dialects  are  similar 
in  character,  though  there  are  of  course  many  minute  differences. 
Every  succeeding  ten  or  twenty  miles  exhibits  its  peculiarities ;  but 
the  various  dialects  seem  to  hold  together  as  a  class,  and  to  have 
likenesses  to  each  other  which  they  have  not  to  those  of  Wakefield 
and  York.  Take,  as  a  specimen  of  the  Denhy  dale  talk,  the 
following,  which  was  spoken  by  a  native  to  us  as  we  passed 
through  the  village  one  day  and  were  looking  about,  looking,  he 
thought,  at  a  particular  field ;  “  That’s  t’field  wheere  t’big  pawoi 
(pie)  wor.  Theere  wor  three  whawl  sheep  an’  a  cawf  e  wun 
pawoi !  What  wor  it  for?  Whawoi,  rejoicin’  at  Corn  Bill  cumin 
off  e  ’46.  T’pawoi  weighed  ten  hunderd  weight.  They  lawoik 
pawoi,  mun,  e  Denhy  daal.” 

BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 

BNOiaO  JULY  26. 

♦Barrett,  Thomas  Squire. — ‘A  New  View  of  Causation.’  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp. 

•  xxiv,  213,  4s.  Oa.)  Provost. 

Bell’s  English  Poets. — ‘  Spenser  and  his  Poetry.’  By  Geo.  L.  Craik,  LL.D. 

A  New  Eldition,  Uevist'd  and  Corrected.  Vola.  II.  and  HI.  (12mo, 
pp.  266,  2i)2,  28.  6d.)  Griffin. 

Brown,  William. — ‘  The  Tabernacle  and  its  Priests  and  Services,  Doacrlbcd 
and  Considered  ill  relation  to  Christ  and  the  Church.’  W'itli  Diagrams, 
Views,  and  W'oodcuts.  (8vo,  pp.  xiv,  168.)  Edinburgh :  Dliphaut. 
Burroughs,  John. — ‘  Wake- Robin.'  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  Iv,  231,  58.)  Low 
and  Marston.  ,  , 

•Bush,  Richard  J.—*  Reindeer,  Dogs,  and  Snow-Shoes.  A  Journal  of 
Siberian  Travel  and  Explorations,  made  in  the  Years  1865. 1860,  and 
1807.’  W’ith  Illustrations.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxi,  529, 12a  Od.)  Low  and 
Marston. 

•Camota,  the  Conde  do. — *  The  Marquis  of  Pombal.’  Second  Edition. 
(8vo,  np.  xvi.  387.)  Longmans. 

‘Collins’  llluHtrated  Guide  to  London  and  Neighbourhood.  WBh 
Illustrations,  and  a  Clue-Map.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  189,  Is.)  Collins. 
♦Cowper,  J.  M.,  Edit^  by,  with  Introductmns,  Notes,  and  Glossary.—  The 
Times’  W’histle ;  or,  a  New  Daunceof  Seven  Satires,  and  other  I  oem*- 
Compiled  by  R.  C.,  Gent.  (8vo,  pp.  xxxviii,  178,  Os.)  Early  Englisli 
Text  Society.  .  ,  ^  , 

♦EUis,  Alexander  J.— ‘On  Early  English  Pronunciation,  with  Espectal 
Reference  to  Shakespere  and  Chaucer.’  I’art  H !•  Bl^***!*”*^"" 
the  Pronunciation  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Sixteenth  Ceuturle*.  (bvo, 
pp.  XX,  360,  108.)  Early  EInglish  Text  Society. 

‘ Illustrated  Review,  The;  a  Fortnightly  Journal  of  Literature,  Science, 
and  Art.’  Vol.  I.  (4to,  pp.  630,  x.)  Houlston  and  S«i  a 
3Iichell,  Nicholas.—*  Famous  Women  and  Heroes.  A  1  oera.  in  Seven 
Parts.’  Cheap  Edition.  (Fcap.  8vo  pp  ^i.  256,  Is.  Od.)  leRK; 
•Morris,  Richard,  Edited  by,  with  Intro<luction.  Trimsla  low,  and  GlosaariM 
Index  — ‘  Leaends  of  the  Holy  Rood,— Symbols  of  the  Passion  and 
Cro88.-Poem8,  in  Old  English  of  the  Eleventh,  lourteenlh,  and 
Fifteenth  Centuries.’  (8vo,  pp.  xxxi,  240, 10s.)  Early  English  Text 

Murray? J.^^A.  H.,  Edited  by.—*  The  Minor  Poems  of  Lyndesay,’  (8vo, 
pp.  xlvUi,  53, 38.)  Early  English  Text  Society. 
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•  Rpsiio  rharlp*.— *  A  Terrible  Temptation  ;  a  Story  of  the  Day.’  In  Three 
Volume*.  (Cr^>wn  8vo,  pp.  .301,  310.  300,  3l8.  Od.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 
Bickards  G.  K. — ‘The  ASiieid  of  Virgil.  Book*  I.— VI.  Translated  In 
English  Blank  Ver:*e,’  With  an  Index  of  1‘roper  Names.  (Fcap.  8vo. 
pp.  xxi,  244,  5e.)  Blackwood 

Sproat,  Gilbert  Malcolm.— ‘  Sir  Walter  Scott  ns  a  Poet.’  (8vo,  pp.  104, 
2s.  6d.)  F^dmonston  and  Douglas. 

Watson,  H.  W. — ‘The  Hlements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.’  (Fcap. 
8vo,  pp.  xviii,  285,  3s.  6d.)  Longmans. 

[*  These  books  are  or  will  be  separately  noticed.] 

Mr  Burroughs  is  an  American  lover  of  birds,  and  his 
Wdke-Jiohin  is  a  slightly  sentimental,  but  very  charming, 
“invitation  to  the  study  of  ornithology.’'  Its  eccentric 
title  is  explained  on  the  ground  that  the  wake -robin — “the 
common  name  of  the  white  Trillium,  which  blooms  in  all 
our  woods,  and  which  marks  the  arrival  of  all  the  birds  ” 
— is  “  thoroughly  in  the  atmosphere  and  spirit  of  the  book.” 
The  atmosphere  and  spirit  of  the  book  are,  at  any  rate, 
altogether  refreshing,  and  it  has  special  interest  for  English 
readers  in  that  it  gossips  genially,  and  practically,  about 
the  life,  manners,  and  customs  of  birds  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

Besides  three  other  volumes  issued  by  the  Early  English 
Text  Society,  which  we  shall  notice  hereafter,  we  have  from 
the  same  prolific  source  of  good  literature  a  thin  volume, 
containing  seven  short  poems  by  Sir  David  Lyndesa}^ 
together  with  an  interesting  “  Sketch  of  Scottish  Poetiy 
up  to  the  time  of  Sir  David  Lyndesay,  with  an  outline  of 
his  Works,”  by  Professor  Nichol. 

We  have  at  least  one  book  every  week  just  now  about  a 
later  poet  of  Scotland.  Mr  Sproat’s  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  a 
Poet  is  another  contribution  to  the  approaching  Scott  Cen¬ 
tenary.  Mr  Sproat  thinks  that  “  the  celebration  will 
demonstrate  that  the  world  generally  recognised  Sir  Walter 
as  among  the  few  who  are  entitled  to  compete  for  high 
poetical  honours.”  “  To  use  a  common  simile,”  he  adds, 
“  derived  from  our  national  pastime  at  Epsom — he  is  round 
the  corner;  he  has  almost  reached  the  winning  post — 
accordingly,  his  many  friends  crowd  together  and  applaud 
him.”  If  we  are  to  regard  Scott  as  the  poetical  favourite 
racer,  however,  we  fear  that  Mr  Sproat  is  not  the  jockey  des¬ 
tined  to  bring  him  up  to  the  post.  There  is  a  certain  tame¬ 
ness  in  Mr  Sproat’s  criticism,  as  when  he  says,  “  Without 
attempting  any  very  formal  classification,  I  think  I  may, 
without  much  controversy,  say  that  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
poetry  is  largely  of  the  descriptive  class,  and  that  his 
principal  poems  are  presented  in  the  form  of  Komantic 
Lays.” 

In  Famous  Women  and  Heroes  Mr  Nicholas  Michell 
issues  the  first  of  seven  monthly  volumes,  which  are  to  con¬ 
tain  all  the  verse  that  he  has  published  during  past  years. 
This  first  volume  is  very  well  printed,  and  very  cheap. 

The  cheap  edition  of  *  Bell’s  British  Poets  ’  is  completed 
by  the  last  two  volumes  of  the  late  Professor  Craik’s  Spenser 
and  his  Poetry.  If  any  readers  find  the  poet  himself  tedious 
and  incomprehensible,  Craik’s  collection  of  extracts,  with 
connecting  links  of  prose  narrative  and  criticism,  should 
be  acceptable  to  them. 

Whether  there  was  need  of  another  translation  of  VirgiVs 
JEneid  is  doubtful.  Mr  Rickards,  however,  considers  that 
the  late  Professor  Conington,  although  “in  thorough  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  spirit  of  his  author,  in  scrupulous  fidelity  to 
the  original  in  skill  and  elegance  of  versification,  and  in 
the  power  of  dealing  both  with  the  lofty  and  tender  pas¬ 
sages,  he  showed  most  of  the  essential  qualities  that  a 
translator  of  Virgil  should  po.ssess,”  spoilt  his  work  “  by 
one  irredeemable  mistake — the  most  unfortunate  choice  of 
metre.”  He  has  accordingly  undertaken  to  give  a  better 
representation  of  “  the  stateliness  and  grandeur  of  the 
.®neid  ”  by  a  blank  verse  rendering  of  the  first  half  of 
the  poem.  The  other  half  is  being  produced  in  the  same 
metre  by  Lord  Ravensworth ;  and  when  both  volumes  are 
before  us  we  may  find  an  occasion  for  examining  them 
critically. 

To  Mr  Goodeve’s  very  useful  series  of  ‘Text-books  of 
Science,’  the  Rev.  11.  W.  Watson  contributes  a  work  on 
Plane  and  Solid  Geometry^  which,  though  it  retains 
Euclid’s  syllogistic  form,  is  another  revolt  against  the 
tyranny  of  Euclid  in  our  schools.  The  book  is  made  plain 
and  simple  enough  for  self-taught  students,  and  attempts 
to  carry  them  on  by  easy  stages  from  the  easiest  to  the 
most  difficult  ground. 


The  first  volume  of  The  Illustrated  Review 
its  title  implies,  reviews  of  books,  with  occasio] 
introduced.  ^  In  each  fortnightly  number  there 
or  three  miscellaneous  articles,  as  well  as  a  1 
some  celebrated  person. 


PLAYHOUSE  NOTES. 

[Five  papers,  under  this  head,  having  been  published 
early  in  the  year,  the  series  was  stayed  in  consequence  of 
other  and  more  pressing  demands  upon  our  space  Now 
that  the  “  dull  season,”  both  literary  and  theatrical  has 
already  begun,  and  that  the  close  of  the  Parliamentarv 
session  will  soon  cause  a  further  diminution  of  subjects 
calling  for  immediate  discussion,  we  purpose  resuming  our 
series  of  illustrations  of  dramatic  history,  and  continuing 
it,  during  the  next  two  or  three  months,  at  any  rate,  from 
week  to  week.]  ’ 

VI.  Shakespeare’s  Advent — Playhouses  and  Platers 

IN  HIS  Day. 

Robert  Greene,  dying  in  September,  1592,  and  leaving  as 
a  last  legacy  to  the  world  his  ‘  Groatsworth  of  Wit  bought 
with  a  Million  of  Repentance,’  added  to  the  self-reproach 
contained  in  that  pamphlet  some  abuse  of  others.  Referring 
to  the  younger  players  and  playwrights  who  had  lately 
appeared  as  sharers  in  the  callings  to  which  he  and  his 
friends  had  helped  to  give  new  life,  he  thus  addressed  his 
“  quondam  acquaintance,”  Marlowe,  Peele,  and  Lodge  or 
Nash  :  “  Baseminded  men,  all  three  of  you,  if  by  my 
misery  ye  be  not  warned  ;  for  unto  none  of  you,  like  me, 
sought  those  burrs  to  cleave ;  those  puppets,  I  mean,  that 
speak  from  our  mouths ;  those  antics  garnished  in  our 
colours.  Is  it  not  strange  that  I,  to  whom  they  all  have 
been  beholding,  is  it  not  like  that  you,  to  whom  they  all 
have  been  beholding,  shall — were  5’^e  in  that  case  that  I  am 
now — be  at  once  forsaken?  Yes,  trust  them  not;  for 
there  is  an  upstart  crow,  beautified  with  our  feathers,  that, 
with  his  tiger’s  heart  wrapped  in  a  player’s  hide,  supposes 
lie  is  as  well  able  to  bombast  out  a  blank-verse  as  the  beat 
of  you  ;  and,  being  an  absolute  Johannes  Factotum,  is,  in 
his  own  conceit,  the  only  Shake-scene  in  a  country.”  The 
words  “  his  tiger’s  heart  wrapt  in  a  player’s  hide  ”  were  a 
parody  on  the  line 

O  tiger’s  heart  wrapt  in  a  woman’s  hide 
appearing  in  The  True  Tragedy  of  Richard,  Duhe  of  Yorlc, 
which  afterwards,  with  further  emendations  from  the 
master-hand,  was  counted  among  Shakespeare’s  plays  as 
The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth. 

Shakespeare,  born  in  1564,  also  Marlowe’s  birth-year, 
had  come  to  London  in  or  soon  after  1586,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  joined  the  playhouse-world,  quickly  to  rise 
from  the  subordinate  place  that  he  first  held — which 
can  hardly  have  been  so  subordinate  as  is  stated  in  the  old 
tradition  concerning  his  employment  as  a  holder  of  horses 
for  wealthy  theatre-goers — to  the  foremost  rank  in  it.  His 
earliest  work  as  a  playwright  was  in  re-shaping  some  of 
the  clumsy  dramas  that  had  already  been  brought  u^n 
the  stage,  clearing  away  much  of  their  drofcs,  and  joining 
his  own  pure  gold  to  their  baser  metal.  Many  plays, 
doubtless,  were  thus  transformed  by  him,  naore  than  t  e 
few  that  are  now,  like  Richard,  TJuhe  of  \orl',  \odo ^ 
among  his  works  ;  and  for  this  course  precedent  affor  e 
abundant  justification,  if  any  was  needed.  But  it  is  no 
very  strange  that  Greene,  whose  own  writings  may  ave 
been  so  treated,  should  have  been  jealous  of  the  new-comer. 
Ilis  own  brief  day  was  over,  and  he  lived  long  enoug  0 
see  how  his  fame  was  to  be  eclipsed.  The  superior!  y  0 
Shakespeare’s  genius  over  that  of  his  predecessors  ^ 
early  rivals  was  hardly  greater  than  that  of  his  ®  .  , 
and  theirs.  The  editor  of  Greene’s  ‘  Groatsworth  0 
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.11  approves  bis  art.’  In  that  pleasant  way  Shakespeare  as  the  scaffolds  or  galleries,  served  for  ordinary  visitors, 
taads  before  us  on  his  first  appeal  ance  as  a  London  who  had  to  pay  sometimes  a  penny,  sometimes  twopence, 
dramatist.  .  i  *1  n  souaetimes  sixpence  for  admission.  Bound  the  sides 

He  was  a  player,  and  a  reformer  among  players,  it  would  on  the  floor  were  rooms  or  boxes,  secured  by  lock  and  key, 
«peBi  even  before  he  was  a  playwright,  or  a  reformer  for  the  benefit  of  the  upper  classes,  of  whom  an  entrance* 
playwrights.  The  Puritan  opposition  to  the  stage  fee  of  a  shilling  was  generally  demanded.  «  Cressets,  or 
and  all  connected  with  it,  the  first  exhibitions  of  which  large  open  lanterns,”  says  Mr  Dyce,  whose  lively  and  con- 
have  been  described,  had  lasted  through  the  ensuing  years,  cise  description  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote,  “  served 
and  lasted,  though  with  less  excuse,  long  after  the  date  at  to  illuminate  the  body  of  the  house,  and  two  ample 
which  Shakespeare  came  to  be  the  acknowledged  successor  branches,  of  a  form  similar  to  those  now  hung  in  churches, 
of  Marlowe  and  Greene.  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Privy  gave  light  to  the  stage.  The  band  of  musicians,  which 
Council  had  continued  to  favour  the  players,  and  to  insist  was  far  from  numerous,  sat,  it  is  supposed,  in  an  upper 
on  their  admission  to  London,  and  the  Lord  Mayors  and  balcony,  over  what  is  now  called  the  stage-box.  The  in¬ 
aldermen  had  continued  to  oppose  them  in  all  ways  pos-  struments  chiefly  used  were  trumpets,  cornets,  hautboys, 
sible.  As  a  compromise,  public  performances  on  Sunday  lutes,  recorders,  viols,  and  organs.  The  amusements  of 
iiaJ  been  prohibited  in  15 SI,  but  the  objections  to  week-  the  audience,  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  play,  were 


Jay  entertainments  had  not  ceased.  The  daily  abuse  of  reading,  playing  at  cards,  smoking  tobacco,  drinking  strong 
gtage  plays,”  it  was  written  in  1586,  “is  such  an  offence  ale,  and  eating  nuts  and  apples.  Even  during  the  per- 
to  the  godly,  and  so  great  a  hindrance  to  the  gospel,  as  the  formance,  it  was  customary  for  wits,  critics,  and  young 
Papists  do  exceedingly  rejoice  at  the  blemish  thereof,  and  gallants  who  were  desirous  of  attracting  attention,  to 
not  without  cause ;  for  every  day  in  the  week  the  players’  station  themselves  on  the  stage ;  either  lying  upon  the 
bills  are  set  up  in  the  City,  some  in  the  name  of  Her  rushes,  or  seated  on  hired  stools,  while  their  pages  supplied 
Majesty’s  men,  some  the  Earl  of  Leicester’s,  some  the  Earl  them  with  pipes  and  tobacco.  At  the  third  sounding,  or 
of  Oxford’s,  the  Lord  Admiral’s,  and  divers  others  ;  so  that  flourish  of  trumpets,  the  exhibition  began.  The  curtain, 
when  the  bells  toll  to  the  lectures,  the  trumpets  sound  to  which  concealed  the  stage  from  the  audience,  was  then 
the  stages,  whereat  the  wicked  faction  of  Rome  laugh  for  drawn,  opening  in  the  middle  and  running  upon  iron  rods, 
joy,  while  the  godly  weep  for  sorrow.  Woe  is  me  I  the  Other  curtains,  called  traverses,  were  used  as  a  substitute 
playhouses  pester  when  churches  are  naked.  At  the  one  it  for  scenes.  At  the  back  of  the  stage  was  a  balcony,  the 
is  not  possible  to  get  a  place,  at  the  other  void  seats  are  platform  of  which  was  raised  about  eight  or  nine  feet  from 
plenty.  The  profaning  of  the  Sabbath  is  redressed,  but  as  the  ground.  It  served  as  a  window,  gallery,  or  upper 
bad  a  custom  entertaineth,  and  yet  still  our  long-suffering  chamber.  From  it  a  portion  of  the  dialogue  was  somo- 
God  forbeareth  to  punish.  It  is  a  woful  sight  to  see  two  times  spoken ;  and  in  front  of  it  curtains  were  suspended, 
hundred  proud  players  sit  in  their  silks,  where  five  hundred  to  conceal,  if  necessary,  those  who  occupied  it  from  the 
poor  people  starve  in  the  streets.”  audience.  The  internal  roof  of  the  stage,  either  painted 

The  Martin  Marprelate  controversy,  famous  in  the  his-  ov  adorned  with  drapery  of  that  colour,  was  termed 

toiy  of  English  pamphleteering,  arose  soon  after  Shake-  the  heavens.  The  stage  was  generally  strewed  with  rushes, 
speare’s  arrival  in  London  ;  a  controversy  in  which  the  on  extraordinary  occasions  was  matted.  There  is 

whole  battle  of  toleration  and  intolerance,  bigotry  and  free-  reason  to  believe  that  when  tragedies  were  performed  it 
dom,  was  shadowed  in  the  paper-war  between  the  cham-  hung  with  black  j  movable  painted  scenery  there  was 
pions  and  the  opponents  of  the  drama.  Martin  Marprelate  none  : 

was  brought  on  the  stage  in  1589,  in  the  shape  of  a  moral  air-blest  castle,  round  whose  wholesome  crest 

play.  Methought  Vitus  Comcedia  began  to  prick  him  forest-walks  of  Arden’s  fair  domain, 

at  London  in  the  right  vein,”  wrote  Nash,  in  that  year.  Where  Jaques  fed  his  solitary  vein, 

when  she  brought  forth  Divinity  with  a  scratched  face,  No  pencil’s  aid  as  yet  had  dar’d  supply, 

holding  of  her  heart,  as  if  she  were  sick,  because  Martin  intellectual  eye. 

would  have  forced  her ;  but,  missing  of  his  purpose,  he  A  board  containing  the  name  of  the  place  of  action  in 
left  the  print  of  his  nails  upon  her  cheeks,  and  poisoned  large  letters  was  displayed  in  some  conspicuous  situation, 
her  with  a  vomit,  which  he  ministered  unto  her  to  make  At  times,  when  a  change  of  scene  was  necessary,  the 
her  cast  up  her  dignities  and  promotions.”  In  consequence  audience  was  required  to  suppose  that  the  performers,  who 
of  that  coarse  mockery,  plays  were  altogether  prohibited  in  had  not  quitted  the  stage,  had  passed  to  a  different  spot. 


London  for  a  short  time  ;  the  Court  for  once  sympathising  A  bed  thrust  forth  showed  that  the  stage  was  a  bed- 
with  the  City  authorities.  But  the  national  taste  was  too  chamber  ;  and  a  table  with  pen  and  ink  indicated  that  it 
strong  to  be  checked,  and  the  only  result  of  these  inter-  was  a  counting-house.  Rude  contrivances  were  employed 
ferences  was  the  strengthening  of  the  player’s  cause,  and  to  imitate  towers,  towns,  tombs,  trees,  and  the  like.  Trap- 
the  improvement  of  their  craft,  so  as  to  make  it  worthy  of  doors  were  in  use.  Much  money  was  often  expended  on 
the  increased  importance  that  the  stage  was  acquiring  as  a  theatrical  *apparel ;  but  the  dresses  were,  of  course,  less 
centre  of  literary  energy,  and  a  powerful  agent  for  the  costly  at  some  theatres  than  at  others.  The  performers  of 
instruction  of  the  people.  During  nearly  half  a  century  male  characters  occasionally  wore  periwigs.  Female  parts 
from  1592,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  approximate  were  played  solely  by  boys  or  young  men,  who  sometimes 
date  of  Shakespeare’s  supremacy,  the  Puritan  opposition  used  visards.  The  person  who  spoke  the  prologue,  and 
prevailed,  but  it  caused  no  serious  hindrance  to  his,  his  who  entered  immediately  after  the  third  sounding,  was 
comrades ,  or  his  followers’  enterprise.  usually  dressed  in  a  black  velvet  cloak.  During  the  per- 

Down  to  the  close  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  plays  were  often,  formance  the  clown  would  break  forth  into  extemporaneous 
though  against  rule,  performed  on  Sundays  as  well  as  on  buffoonery.  There  was  dancing  and  singing  between  the 
^eek-days.  The  use  of  inn-yards  for  theatrical  purposes  acts ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  piece  was  a  song  or  a  jig — a 
^as  gradually,  as  far  as  London  was  concerned,  abandoned  ;  farcical  rhyming  composition  of  considerable  length,  sung 
t>Qt  this  was  only  in  consequence  of  the  need  of  more  or  said  by  the  clown,  and  accompanied  with  dancing  or 
elaborate  appliances,  and  of  the  increase  of  the  number  of  playing  on  the  pipe  and  tabor.  A  prayer  for  the  Queen, 
f®gu.ar  playhouses.  The  Theatre  and  the  Curtain  in  Shore-  offered  by  the  actors  on  their  knees,  concluded  all.” 

‘tch,  the  Blackfiiars  and  Whitefriars,  the  Newington  Of  the  playhouses  in  existence  at  the  time  of  Shakes- 
neatre,  the  Rose  and  the  Hope,  in  Southwark,  which  peare’s  first  coming  to  London,  the  Blackfriars  was  most 
ave  been  already  named,  were  still  employed,  doubtless,  important.  Here  most  of  the  principal  actors  performed 

*  h  some  alterations,  and  three  new  buildings,  at  any  during  the  winter  time,  and  in  the  summer  they  seem  to 

/  set  up  :  the  Globe  and  the  Swan,  on  Bankside,  have  generally  removed  to  the  Theatre  in  Shoreditch,  then 

p  ^“®  Fortune,  in  Golden  Lane  Whitecross  Street.  a  suburb.  This  house  was  larger  and,  being  unroofed,  was 

the  interior  arran^rements  of  these  playhouses  found  more  agreeable  to  the  crowds  of  City  folk  who  reached 
tho  f  ^  P^’ecise  information.  °  The  pit  of  the  private  •it  after  a  pleasant  country  walk.  Thus,  too,  the  Black- 
Provided  with  seats,  and  the  yard  of  the  public  friars  was  made  available  for  less  famous  actors,  the 

m  ^bicU  there  was  only  standing  room,  as  well  children  of  Saint  Paul’s  and  others.  The  same  arrange- 


prevailed,  but  it  caused  no  serious  hindrance  to  his,  his 
comrades ,  or  his  followers’  enterprise. 

Down  to  the  close  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  plays  were  often, 
though  against  rule,  performed  on  Sundays  as  well  as  on 
^eek-days.  The  use  of  inn-yards  for  theatrical  purposes 


I.UCI  nose  ana  tUe  Hope,  in  ooutnwarK,  wnicn 
^Ir^^ady  named,  were  still  employed,  doubtless, 
rat  ^alterations,  and  three  new  buildings,  at  any 

Globe  and  the  Swan,  on  Bankside, 
®  fortune,  in  Golden  Lane,  Whitecross  Street. 
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actors  wlio  worked  with  him  and  survived  him  were  Hen 
Cundall,  who  died  in  1627,  and  Joseph  Taylor,  who  livS 
until  1653.  Shakespeare  instructed  Taylor  *  as  to  th 
proper  acting  of  Hamlet,  and  this  teaching,  conveyed  bv 
Taylor  to  Sir  William  Davenant,  was  by  Davenant 
imparted  to  Thomas  Betterton,  the  great  tragedian  of 
the  Bestoration  days. 

Among  Shakespeare’s  comrades  and  stage-interpretere 
there  were  several  good  and  famous  comedians.  Thomas 
Pope,  who  died  in  1604,  and  Augustine  Philips,  who 
lived  only  a  year  longer,  played  clown  in  imitation  of 
Tarleton,  to  whom  worthier  followers  appeared  in  William 
Kempe  and  Kobert  Armin.  Kempe  died  in  1603  and 
Armin  was  alive  in  1611.  Both  were  noted  as  players  of 
Dogberry’s  part,  and  Richard  Cowley  was  the  first  Verges. 
John  Ilemings,  perhaps,  was  the  greatest  of  the  comic 
actors.  He  was  born  about  1556,  had  a  house  in  Alder- 
manbury,  and  died  in  1630,  having  retired  before  1623 
from  the  stage  on  which  he  had  earned  especial  renown 
by  his  .acting  of  Falstaff,  a  character  first  entrusted  and 
long  assigned  to  him.  John  Lewin,  whose  lifetime  extended 
from  about  1576  till  1650,  represented  Falstaff  and  Hamlet 
as  well  as  Henry  the  Eighth,  for  Shakespeare,  and  Volpono 
and  Mammon  for  Ben  Jonson.  Alexander  Cooke  was  the 
principal  performer  of  female  parts,  from  the  weakly-drawn 
w  omen  of  Marlowe’s  day  down  to  the  great  age  of  Ophelia 
and  Desdemona,  Portia  and  Rosalind. 

To  that  list  of  Elizabethan  players  Shakespeare’^  name 
must  be  added.  He,  like  most  other  of  the  early  play¬ 
wrights  prepared  for  authorship  by  acting  ;  and  we  may 
well  believe  the  ol  1  traditions  that,  as  an  actor,  he  displayed 
equal  power  and  versatility.  But  whatever  greatness  he 
thus  attained  was  soon  to  bj  eclipsed  by  his  vastly  higher 
greatness  as  a  playwright. 


ment  prevailed  after  1534,  when  the  new  theatre  known 
as  the  Globe  was  built  on  Banksido  by  Robert  Street,  a 
prominent  architect  of  the  day,  for  Richard  Burbage, 
William  Shakespeare,  and  other  actors  who  were  wealthy 
enough  to  be  playhouse  proprietors  as  well.  Their 
company,  still  styled  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  servants,  con¬ 
tinued  to  use  the  Blackfriars  during  the  winter,  and  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Globe  for  the  summer  season.  The  other 
leading  company  of  players,  the  Lord  Admiral’s  servants, 
appear  for  a  long  time  to  have  made  the  Curtain  their 
head-quarters,  though  they  also  had  a  town  theatre,  the 
Rose,  for  their  winter  use.  For  them  the  Fortune,  in 
Golden  Lane,  Whitecross  Street,  was  built,  also  by 
Robert  Street,  in  1599,  the  Curtain  being  still  used  by 
them  during  summer. 

Among  the  London  players,  the  Lord  Admiral’s  servants 
were  at  first  most  eminent.  In  the  number  was  included 
Robert  Wilson,  one  of  the  four  to  whom  Elizabeth  granted 
a  special  licence  in  1574,  and  one  of  twelve  who  were 
chosen  in  1583  to  form  a  staff  of  actors  before  the  Queen, 
and  to  be  honoured  with  the  designation  of  her  Majesty’s 
Players.  Wilson,  then  described  as  “  of  a  quick,  delicate, 
refined,  and  extemporal  wit,”  was  a  playwright  as  well  as  a 
player,  though  more  notable  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former  capacity.  He  survived  most  of  his  early  associates, 
among  whom  the  most  notable  appears  to  have  been 
Richard  Tarleton,  of  “a  wondrous  plentiful,  pleasant,  ex¬ 
temporal  wit.”  Dick  Tarleton,  the  great  comic  actor  of  his 
day,  famous  for  his  practical  jokes  and  witty  talk  both  on 
and  off  the  stage,  died  in  1588.  Edward  Alleyne,  his 
comrade  for  a  brief  time,  lived  later.  He  was  born  in 
1566,  attained  eminence  as  the  first  great  English  trage¬ 
dian,  playing  Tamburlaine,  and  all  Marlowe’s  chief  imper¬ 
sonations  wdth  others  of  the  day  before  Shakespeare’s,  and 
also  acquired  considerable  wealth.  In  1592  he  married 
the  step-daughter  of  Philip  Henslow,  greatest  of  the 
Elizabethan  theatrical  managers,  with  whom  he  w’as 
associated  in  the  building  and  direction  of  the  Fortune 
Theatre.  He  lived  in  Bankside,  and  continued  to  play  on 
to  the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries  till  1616.  Dying 
in  1626,  he  left  a  splendid  monument  of  his  worth  in 
Dulwich  College,  and  had  his  praises  sung  by  Ben  Jonson  : 

If  Rome  so  great,  and  in  her  wisest  age, 

Fear’d  not  to  boast  the  glories  of  her  stage. 

As  skilful  Roscius  and  grave  Al^sop,  men 
Yet  crown’d  with  honours,  as  with  riches  then. 

Who  had  no  less  a  trumpet  of  their  name 
Than  Cicero,  whose  every  breath  was  fame  ; 

How  can  so  great  example  die  in  me 

That,  Alleyne,  I  should  pause  to  publish  thee  ? 

Who  both  their  graces  in  thyself  hast  more 
Outstript  than  they  did  all  before; 

And  present  w'orth  in  all  dost  so  contract, 

As  others  speak,  but  only  thou  dost  act. 

Wear  this  renown.  Tis  just  that  who  did  give 
8o  many  poets  life,  by  one  should  live. 

But  the  Blackfriars  and  the  Globe  had  as  great  a  tragic 
actor  as  the  Curtain  and  the  Fortune.  Richard  Burbage, 
son  of  the  James  Burbage  who  was  named  in  the  licence 
of  1574,  was  born  in  or  shortly  before  that  year.  His 
father  having  built  the  Blackfriars  in  1576,  he  succeeded 
to  the  place  of  dignity  at  that  house,  a  place  of  dignity 
which  was  due  to  his  own  abilities.  He  was,  according  to 
an  eyewitness,  “  such  an  actor  as  no  age  must  ever  look  to 
see  the  like.”  “  He  was,”  we  are  told  by  one  writing  in 
the  next  generation,  “  a  delightful  Proteus,  so  wholly  trans¬ 
forming  himself  into  his  parts,  and  putting  off  himself 
with  his  clothes  as  he  never — not  so  much  as  in  the  ’tiring 
house — assumed  himself  until  the  play  was  done.  He  had 
all  the  parts  of  an  excellent  orator,  animating  his  words 
with  speaking  and  speech  with  action,  his  auditors  being 
never  more  delighted  than  when  he  spake,  nor  more  sorry 
than  when  he  held  his  peace.  Yet  even  then  he  was  an 
excellent  actor  still,  never  failing  in  his  part  when  he  had 
done  speaking,  but,  with  his  looks  and  gestures,  maintain¬ 
ing  it  still  to  the  height.”  Burbage,  living  in  Holywell 
Street,  Shoreditch,  was  Shakespeare’s  lifelong  associate, 
and  was  the  first  actor  of  his  Richard  the  Third,  and  many 
other  of  his  great  tragic  characters.  Some  evidence  of  his 
admiration  for  his  friend  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he 
named  two  of  his  daughters  Juliet.  He  died  in  1619.  Tragic 


HE  EXAMINER  now  appears  in  an  altered  shape. 

w  hich  the  weekly  issue  was 


Instouil  of  the  sixteen  pages  to 
always  liuiiteil  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
t"’enty-f'jur  smaller  pages  nro  now  given,  with  the  occasional 
addition  of  four  or  eight;  the  intention  being  that,  exclusive  of 
the  space  occupied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty  pages 
of  original  mutter  shall  bo  furnished  each  week. 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
change  that  has  been  undertaken.  ‘'The  main  objects  of  Thb 
Examineii  newspaper,”  said  Leigh  Hunt  of  the  work  which  he 
and  his  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  in  1808,  ‘‘were  to  assist 
in  producing  reform  in  Parliament,  liberality  of  opinion  in  general, 
especially  freedom  from  superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary  tastes 
into  all  subjects  whatever.”  Great  advances  have  been  made  in 
political,  social,  and  literary  progress  during  the  three-and-sixty 
years  which  the  lifetime  of  Thb  Examines  already  covers,  and 
ninny  good  reforms,  in  which  Leigh  Hunt,  Albany  FonblakQUB, 
and  their  associates  were  pioneers,  have  been  achieved;  but  tb^ 
reforms  have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be^  effect  . 
The  Examiner,  true  to  its  original  principles  and  traditions,  wi 
attempt  to  do  as  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress  now 
as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  It  will  aim  honestly  and  bear  i  y 
to  aid  its  readers  in  forming  sound  opinions  concerning  the  im^ 
portant  events  of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such  cone  u 
sions  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless  action  tewar  s 
removal  of  errors  and  abuses  from  which  the  world  still  su^  ers,  an 
towards  the  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  ® 
well  being  of  all  classes  of  society.  As  many  independent 
will  give  expression  to  their  opinions  in  the  pages  of  Tub  Exa  i 
and  none  of  them  claim  to  be  infallible,  no  attempt  will  o  “ 
obtain  complete  agreement  in  the  views  put  forward;  u  . 
fundamental  principles  which  prompt  them  thero  will  be  n 
tion.  '  . 

The  Examiner  is  published  on  Saturdays,  in  time 

morning  mails,  or  for  delivery  with  the  daaly  office, 

may  liave  their  copies  sent,  post  free,  direct  iro  3-  9d. 

No.  9  Wellington  street,  Strand,  on  payment  lu  ailvance  01  ,  - 

a  quarter.  _ _ _ ^ 
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INTERN  ATIOi^AL 

T  VVlIIBITIONof  1871.  ,  .  ^ 

^  /-vvi<M{AL  rUBLIC  arc  admitted 
The  V  except  WKDNK.S- 

mm  am  to  6  p.m.,  on  payment  of  ONE 
On  IVEDNESDAYS  tlie  price  is 
^liLF-A-CBO'V.V.  _ 


dkia 

ADEN 

Bombay 

galle 

Madras 

CALCUTTA 

UENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

japan 


Saturday,  July 
8,  2  p.m.  And 
every  alter- 
I  nate  Saturday 
thereafter. 


Tuesday,  J  uly 
18,  at  2  a.m. 
And  every  al¬ 
ternate  Tues¬ 
day  there¬ 
after. 


ArsTRATT.  )  Saturday,  July  / ^^sday  July 
8,  2  p.m.  And  ^  1 

‘^very  fourth- 
Saturday 
thereafter.  a^r  ^ 

touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
uniMh  India  and  the  Netherlands  India 

An  ^'•avi'^ation  Companies. 

fortlieKefi^n^v®^^*^?'’  from  the  char;fe 
Of  from  nnr/i  '  to  made  to  Passenffors  to 
*dthln  ®^twyd  of  Suez  re-embarkiii"' 

Thromrh  within  twelve  months. 

tx?  obtained  of 

fw  lut  Ihlliter  street,  E.C. 

^HICH  HAvc«  Money  and  Freight, 

CfflceM22Lp«rtSn‘®*’  ®PPl^  ‘^t  the  Company’s 
Ptoce,  Southampum*^^  street,  London;  or  Oriental 

*t  5,  5J,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 
I  iRVmxT  _ _ 


7e»r  at  5  per  cem  ? ^  ♦f®  falling  due,  viz.,  for  one 
fnd  for  Bve  vL?:  :/®/  years  at  ^  per  cent., 
lor  longer  periods  ^mf***^*^  cent,  per  annum;  also 

ascertuined  at 

^‘‘Imerst^’  Secretary. 

huUdings,  Old  Broad  street  E.C. 


I?<.nrtrt  and  Accounis  lor  me  iciu  xotu, 
the  Shireholders  at  the  Annual 
ore^’iited  t  j.,y  i8th  Alay,  1871,  at  which 

LIFE  BRANCH, 

That  the  amount  at  the  credit  of  the  Life  Fund 
,  A  2h  Art  cent  of  the  entire  net  Premiums 
%  only  on  policies  actually  existing, 
[^flm^vcry  poMcy  i9=JuM  since  the  formation  of 
the  CoaiP'Uiy. 

*  In  the  FIRE  BRANCH 

That  pre  niums  for  1870,  after  deducting  rein- 
»uninces%raju«ted  to  £139,809,  and  the  losses  to 

of  the  balance  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Shareholders  was  appropriated  in  payment  of  a 

^'The  Ilre^te'stTve  Fund  was  increased  to  £90,000 
hT  theadditiJn  of  £3,089,  and  the  sum  of  £10,400 
WAS  carried  forward  to  next  year’s  accounts. 

Ve  income  of  the  Company  is  now  £240,466. 

Funds  in  hand,  £179,116.  „  r  *• 

Memo.— Tl«e  Company  has  paid,  in  satisfaction 
of  Claims,  £770,82.>. 

J  MONCRIEEF  WILSON,  General  Jlanager. 
THOMAS  WALTON  THOMSON,  Sub- 
Manager. 

J.  X  RUMFORD,  Resident  Secretary. 

Liverpool,  19th  3Iay,  1871. 

IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

i  COMPANY'. 

Chief  Office,  No.  1  Old  Broad  street.  London. 
Bh.ascii  Office, No.  10  Pallmall,  Loudon. 

Instituted  1820. 

The  Liabilities  are,  in  respect  of  Sums  Assured 
and  Bonuses,  £2,766,000,  and  in  respect  of 
Annuities  £1,G2G  per  annum. 

The  Assets  actually  Invested  in  First-class 
Securities  amount  to  £987,897. 

Of  the  Subscribed  Capital  of  £750,000,  only 
£75,000  is  paid  up. 

All  kinds  of  Assurance  effected  at  moderate 
rates  and  on  very  liberal  conditions. 

Theaccounts  of  the  Office  for  the  last  financial 
year,  returned  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  compliance 
•with  “The  Life  Assurance  Companies’  Act, 
1870.’’ together  with  prospectuses,  may  be  liad  on 
applicatioD. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Actuary  and  M  anager. 


AVERLAND  ROUT  E  — 

y  The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Meainers  for 

From  South-  From 
rron.T.,,.^  ampton.  Brindisi 

GIBRALTAR  )  Every  Saturday  _ 

MALTA  ;  at  2  p.m.  - 

ALE  X  A  N- 1  r 

anrv^  I  Every  Saturday  1  Every  Tues- 

RowJiv  (  at  2  p.m.  1  day.  at 2 am. 


THE  EEV.  OHAELES  VOTSEY. 


The  friends  of  Religious  Liberty  nre  invited  to 
co-operate  in  establisliing  the  Rev.  Ciiakleh 
V0V8EY  in  a  Church  of  his  own  in  London.  His 
recent  expulsion  from  the  Vicarage  of  llealnugh 
has  left  him  without  any  private  resources.  The 
gentlemen  and  ladies  whose  names  are  printed 
below  have  already  promised  their  active  support 
in  attaining  this  end. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the  care  of 
Robert  It.  Hay,  Esq.,  7  Durham  villas,  Ken¬ 
sington,  who  lias  undertaken,  pro  the 

duties  of  Treasurer  and  Secretary. 


Sir  W.  R.  Clayton,  Bart.,  Ilarleyford  ho.,  Bucks. 
F.  H.  Hanbiiry,  Esq.,  24  Old  sq  ,  Lincoln’s  inn. 
Colonel  Smyth,  R.A. 

.Maximilian  Low,  Esq.,  31  Aldridge  rd.  villas.  W. 
Robert  Hamilton,  P^sq  .  M.D..  1  Howett  pi.,  8.W. 
James  Turk*,  Esq  ,  M.D.,  Finchley  road,  N.VV. 
Thomas  Scott,  Esej.,  Ramsgate. 

Thomas  Winter-Wood,  Esq.,  Hareston,  Croydon. 
James  Smithclls,  Esq.,  3  Crown  circus,  Glasgow. 
George  Brnham,  Esq.,  Blackheath. 

Dr  VVright,  428  Liverpool  road. 

R.  Quelch,  Esq.,  7  Bitifleld  road,  Clapham  road. 

J.  B.  Spencer,  Esq.,  Blackheatli. 

('aptain  Walhouse,  Army  and  Navy  Club. 

George  Buchanan,  Esq.,  Blackheath,  S.E. 

Dr  Madden,  1  Maida  Vale,  VV. 


W.  Shaen,  Esq.,  15  Phillimore  gdns.,  Kensington. 
H.  D.  Dru^,  Esq.,  Biggin  hill.  Upper  Norwood. 


11.  u.  Liru^,  hiSq.,  itiggin  hill.  Upper  Norwood. 
Sir  W.  V.  Guise,  Bart.,  PRmore  court,  Gloucester. 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hinds,  D.D.,  Clarendon  rd.,  W. 
W.  P.  Price,  Esq.,  M  P.,Tibbertonct.,  Gloucester. 
General  F.  Schliler,  R.A.,  St  Leonard’s-on-Sea. 
Mrs  Darbishire,  Pendyffryn,  Conway. 

J.  Hey  wood,  t^sq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Palace  gdns.,  W. 
Rev.  James  Briefly,  ftlossley  hall,  Congleton. 

Rev.  J.  D  La  Touche,  Stokesay  rectory,  Salop. 
Judge  Stansfeld,  Moorlands,  Halifax. 

T.  Lumis<len  Strange,  Esq.,  Malvern. 

Mi.ss  Allen,  Tenby. 

Edward  P'reestone,  Esq^  Norwich. 

Joseph  Brown,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  P'.G.S.,  Temple. 

Dr  Gray. 

Mrs  Gray. 

G.  T.  Saul,  Esq.,  Bow  lodge.  Bow. 

R.  Addams,  Esq.,  59  York  terrace.  Regent’s  park. 
T.  Horlock  Ba-tard,  Esq.,  Charlton,  Blandford. 

R.  B.  Hav.  Esq.,  7  Durham  villas,  Kensington. 
Plrasmus  barwin,  PIsq.,  6  Queen  Anne  street,  W. 
Miss  S.  E  Wedgwood,  Down,  Kent. 

Rev.  H.  Mills,  Pllierton,  near  Warwick. 

Mrs  Greaves,  The  Cliff,  Warwick. 

Rev.  John  Wolley,  Beeston,  near  Nottingham. 
Rev.  T.  1’.  Kirkman,  P’.R.S.,  Croft  rectory,  near 
Warrington. 

R.  W.  Mackay,  Esq  ,  41  Hamilton  terrace,  N.W. 
.John  Browne,  Esq.,  Elmwood. 

Rev.  Geo.  J.  Wild,  LL.D.,  Bisley  rectorv,  Surrey. 
Samuel  Courtauld,  Esq.,  GosBeld  hall,  Essex. 
Robert  Miller,  Esq ,  6  Chester  street,  Edinburgh. 
And.  Pritchard,  Esq.,  87  St  Paul’s  rd.,  Highbury. 
John  Cunuington,  Esq,  68  Oakley  square,  N.W. 
A.  Trevelyan,  Esq.,  Tyneholrae,  E.  l.othian,  N.B. 
Sydney  J.  Cockerell,  Esq ,  13  Comhlll,  E.C. 

Dr  Wright,  Dublin. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Roberts, Schilbotel  rectory,  nr.  Alnwick. 


Established  1840. 

/CHURCH  of  ENGLAND 

^  ASSURANCE  INSTITUTION,  9  and  10 
King  street,  Cheapside,  Loudon. 

CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 

A8.surance8  granted  on  the  lives  of  the  general 
public. 

\’ery  moderate  Premiums  and  favourable 
Bonuses. 

“  P'ree  ”  Assurances  granted  which  can  never 
entirely  lapse  through  non-payment  of  Premiuni. 

Combined  Assurance  and  Investment  Policies 
Issued,  uniting  all  the  facilities  and  resources  of 
Savings  Banks  to  the  bcnellts  of  Life  Assurance. 

STEPHEN  H.  EMMENS,  Secretary. 

N.B. —  Special  Grants  from  the  Proprietor’s 
Profits  awarded  to  Clergymen  and  Ministers,  and 
to  Schoolmasters  and  Schoolmistresses. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

X  COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  10  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.  W. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700,000. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

WIDOWS,  DAUGHTERS,  AND  EVERY 
GRADE  OF  MOURNING 

A  large  assortment,*  In  the  most^  correct  style 
and  best  quality,  ready  for  immediate  use,  and 
at  unprecedented  low  prices. 

PUGH’S, 

THE  FIRST  JIOURNING  WAREHOUSE 
IN  ENGLAND. 

103  and  165  Regent  street. 


TO  BE  SOLD. 

A  GOOD  SDBSTANTIAL  HOUSE, 

in  first-rate  condition,  consisting  of  Seven 
Rooms,  &c.  Lease  79  years.  Ground  Rent 
1<^-  Within  fifleon  minutes  walk  of  IIAMP- 
®IEAD  HEATH.  P'Ine  view  of  Highgate  from 
liM-room  Windows;  and  tliere  is  an  enclosed 
field  of  several  acn-s  at  buck.  Three  Railway 
Stations  and  ’Hus  five  minutes’  walk  from  the 
IIousc.  The  Price,  including  Carpets,  Oil-cloth, 
Gas  Sittings  (tw'o  Chandeliers),  also  gas  laid  on 
in  two  back  rooms  for  gas  atove.s,  Safe,  Venetian 
Blinds,  Mid  other  Fixtures,— tlie  whole  in  good 
coiiditiou, — 

£340. 

For  furtlier  particulars  apply  to  A.  B.,  107 
Carlton  road,  Keiitisii  town,  N.W. 

IVTOURNING. — Messrs  JAY  have 

experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners 
who  act  as  Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
immediate  Mourning  being  required,  or  any  other 
sudden  emergency  for  Dress,  one  can  be  despatched 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter,  or 
telegram,  without  any  expense  whatever  to  the 
purchaser. 

All  articles  nre  marked  in  plain  figures,  and 
Charges  nre  the  same  as  if  the  Goods  were  bought 
for  ready  money  at  the  Warehouse  in  Regent 
street. 

Messrs  .TAY,  having  .adopted  a  fixed  tariff,  pub¬ 
lish  the  following  epitome  of  their  charges  for 

DRESSMAKING. 


Making  Dress,  with  plain  Skirt  .  10  6 

Making  Dress,  with  Tucks  of  Crape  or 

Fancy  Trimmings,  from .  14  6 

Making  Bodice  and  Mounting  Skirt  into 

band  .  7  6 

Making  Widow’s  Bodice,  ditto,  ditto .  8  0 

Mounting  Skirt  into  Band,  with  Alpaca 

l*ock©t  •  ••  10 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  with  Black  Silk 

Pocket  .  2  6 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  without  Pocket .  1  0 

Silk  Body  Lining  .  5  6 

Silk  Sleeve  Lining .  3  6 

Silk  Low  Bodv  and  Sleeve  Lining .  5  6 

Lawn  Body  Liaing  .  1  6 

Sleeve  Lining .  10 

Silk  Facing  .  1  loj 

Petersham  Ribbon  for  Banding  .  0  8 

Petersham  Waistband,  Covered  Crape  and 

Rosette  . 2  6 

Making  Garibaldi  .  6  0 

Making  Low  Bodice .  6  0 

Sundries  .  1  6 

Tucker,  Braid,  and  Trimmings  extra. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

247,  219,  and  251  Regent  street,  London. 

JAYS’. 

OS  L  E  R  ’  S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIER.S. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON — Show  Rooms,  4.5  O-xford  street,  W. 
BIRMINGHA  51 — Xlanufactory  and  Show  Rooms, 
Broad  street.  Establislied  1897. 

BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  and 

FURNITURE.  BEDSTEADS,  IRON 
and  BRAS.S,  and  CHILDREN’S  COTS.  A  very 
large  assortment  of  150  patterns  on  show,  from 
lls.  to  45/. 

BEDDING  Manufactured  on  the 
premises,  and  warranted  by  WILLIAM  S. 
BURIHJN. 

For  Bedsteads.  Width:  3ft.  4ft.  6in.  5ft. 
Best  Alva  under  Mat¬ 
tresses  . lls.  6d.  168.  Od.  188.  Od. 

Good  Coloured  Wool  ITs.  Od.  258.  Od.  28s.  Od. 

Best  Brown  Wool  .  218.  6d.  Sis.  6d.  34g.  6d. 


Good  Coloured  Wool  ITs.  Od.  258.  Od.  28s.  Od. 
Best  Brown  Wool  .  218.  6d.  Sis.  6d.  34g.  6d. 

Good  White  do.  .  .  28s.  6d.  4:is.  Od.  478.  Od. 

Best  do .  508.  Od.  738.  Od.  Sis.  Od. 

Good  Horse  Hair  .  .  428.  Od.  628.  Od.  698.  Od. 

Best  do .  558.  Od.  83s.  Od.  94s.  Od. 

German  Spring  Hair 

Stuffing  ....  05s.  Otl  87s.  Od.  953.  Od. 
Best  Spring  Elastic 

Sides . 85s.  Od.  llSs.  Od.  1258.  Od. 

Feather  Beds,  from  Sis.  to  ISOs. ;  bolsters,  Os. 
to  298.  Od. ;  ditto  Pillows,  Ss.  6d.  to  13s. ;  down 
pillows,  108.  6d.  to  178. 

FURNITURE  for  bedrooms  and  dining-rooms. 
Complete  suites  in  mahogany,  fancy  woods, 
polished  and  japanned  deal  always  on  show. 
Catalogues  iiost  free. 

WILLIAM  S  BURTON.  Furnishing  Iron¬ 
monger,  by  appointment,  to  H.  It  H  the  1  rinceof 
Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upw'ards  of 
850  Illustrations  of  nis  unrivaled  stock,  with 
Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  Large  Show 
Rooms,  post  free. — 39.  .Oxford  street,  W  ;  1,  lA, 
2,  3,  and  4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s 
place ;  and  1  Newman  yard,  London. 

BREIDENBACII’S  new  SCENTS, 

28.  6d. 

LORD  of  LORN  Bouquet  BRIDE  of  the 
HIGHLANDS.  “QUEST”  (quite new 
and  registered  )  5IACASSAR1NE,  Kaly- 
dor,  Udonto.  One  shilling. 

38  Lombard  street  and  l57o  New  Bond  street. 
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THE  EXAMINER,  JULY  29,  1871 


A  Purely  Vegetable  Medicine,  for  Internal  and  External  Use, 

A  SURE  CURE  FOR  RHEUMATIC  AND  NEURALGIC  AFFLICTIONS,  GOUT,  Ac. 

It  Is  a  most  excellent  tonic  for  the  stomach,  removing  at  once  any  Irregularities  in  the  digestive  organs,  and  giving  tone  tn 
tn.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  valuable  family  medicine.  Get  circular,  with  full  directions  fot  use,  of  any  Chemist.  Depot,  17  Soutnampton  r 


PJCIIAllD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

33  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTIIO- 

FLATE  is  a  coating  of  pure  Silver  over 
Slack’h  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and 
whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a  basis 
for  Electro  Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be 
produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is 
ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER 
ELECTRO-PLATED. 


ST  LAWRENCE-ON-SEA 


“everything  is  to  be  found  at  the  GRANVILLE.” 

VTde  Articles  in  *  Punch,’  entitled  “  My  Health.” 

THE  “GRANVILLE  HOTEL,” 

Situated  on  one  of  the  most  bracing  points  of  the  South-Eastern  Coast,  is  replete  v 
comforts  of  a  first-class  Hotel.  The  Cuisine  Is  perfect,  and  the  Wines  of  the  best  vintages  R 
Reading,  and  Ladies’  Drawing  Rooms.  Table  d’hOte  at  fi.30.  Saline,  Iron,  Sulphm  Sea 
I’lunge,  and  Turkish  Batlis  attached  to  the  Hotel,  with  experienced  attendants.  ’  ^ 

Hoarding  arrangements  and  terms  on  application  to  the  Manager. 

(Ramsgate  is  the  Station  on  both  lines.) 


MELBOURNE  MEAT  PRESERVING  COMPANY 

Xj  1 Z  a?  JE  HD.  •  ^ 

COOKED  BEEF  AND  MUTTON  IN  TINS, 

WITH  FULL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  USE.  * 

PRIME  QUALITIES  AND  FREE  FROM  BONE. 

SOLD  RETAIL  BY  GROCERS  AND  PROVISION  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT 

THE  KINGDOM. 

WHOLESALE  BY 

JOHN  McCALL  and  CO.,  137  HOUNDSDITCH,  LONDON. 


12  Table  Forks 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  TnbleSpoons 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tea  do.  . 
2  Salt  do.  . 

1  Mustard  do. . 
0  Egg  do. . 
1  Gravy  do. . 
1  Soup  I.adlo . 
1  Fish  Knife  .' 
1  Butter  Knife 


2  Sauce  fia«iles  0 
1  Sugar  Sifter  0 
1  Sugar  Tongs  0 


Hosiers,  Shirtmakers,  and  Outfitters, 

32  WIGMORE  STREET,  W. 

Plesem  PniCE3  OP  Lono-Clotii  Srirnrs:  6  for  tOs.  (a  stout  useful  shirt);  6  for 503.  (medium'^ 

0  for  63s.  (best  qualiiy.) 

New  Patteiixs  ix  FnExcii  a.nd  India  Gauze  Shirtikgs. 


'Os. ;  I'ea  and  Coffee 


Cruet  Frames,  iss.  Od.  to 
Services,  70.s.  to  2()0s. ;  Corner  Di.shes,  €6  1.5s.  the 
Set  of  Four;  Cake  Boskets,  2.5s.  to  uOs. ;  aud every 
article  fur  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOOD.S  RE-SILVERED,  equal 

to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 
beg  to  call  attention  to  tlieir  superior  method  of 
ELEfJTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process 
goo<ls,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

Q  LACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

O  IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality, 
warranted  not  to  come  loose  In  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

1  st  size.  2nd  size.  .Ird  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .  to  10  0  ..tl  0  0  .£1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  0  4  0  .  0  .5  0  .  0  6  0 
Messrs  SLAf'K  have  been  celebrat(*<|  fifty  years 
for  tlieir  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Knives. 

Q  LACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

contains  the  largest  assort nu  iit,  at  the  lowest 

f (rices,  of  shower  and  sponging  Imths.  from  7h.  Od. ; 
lip  bath.s,  from  13s. ;  peu  baths,  l.'is.  Od. ;  sets  of 
toilet  ware,  Drs. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in 

Iw  Hritniinia  .Metal  and  Block-tin.  Thegrontest 
variety  of  patterns  always  on  sliow,  commencing 
at  lt<s.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  (Queen’s  Pattern, 
2Hs.  Silver  I’utterii,  with  electro-plated  handles, 
49s. 

VJLACK’S  “STRAND”  RAZOR 

excels  all  others.  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent 
free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  11  stumps,  the  money 
returned  if  not  ajiproveil  of. 

QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE- 

kl  I  IJ  o  \  w  A  R  K  II  O  U  S  E  is  the  MOST 
ECONO.M  ICA  L  consistent  with  ipiality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  .‘ts.  6d.  to  Oh. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  ;jos. 

Bright  Steel  ami  Ormolu,  4i.5s.  to  120s. 

Ik'd -room  Fire-irons,  .'ts.  to  5s.  9<i. 
Drawing-room  ditto.  Ids.  6d.  toitus. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  Is.  CkI.  to  .'PM. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands.  IHs.  <’(d.  to  8.5s. 
Tea  I’nis,  best  I.oiidon  Make,  458.  to  95s. 

Inm  Trays,  set  of  Tliree,  9s.  (id.  to  3<J8. 

Papier  .MHch(i  ditto,  .'tos.  to  9.)s, 

Copiier  Teakettles,  (ls>  fsl.  to  Ms.  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of 

CULINARY  REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  £3  0  0 

•  Medium  Set  .  .  .  .  S  II  o 

Large  Set  .  .  .  .  24  19  0 

QLACK  S  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 

kJ  U)GUE  GRATIS,  or  stmt  post  free,  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-irons.  Furnishing  Ironmongery, 
Slack's  Nickel  an«l  Electro-plated  Wares,  Table- 
Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  without 
eue. 


:  Vi^  P  A  N  I S  H  FLY  is  the  acting 
!  ingredient  In  ALEX.  ROSS’S  CANTHA- 
I  RIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produces ^Vblsker* 
i  and  thickens  Hair.  :ia,  6d.,  seut  by  post  for  61 
stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS,  248  High  Holbom, 
London,  aud  all  Chemists. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  UHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

Price  Is.  IJd.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 

’'I1HIS  prepanitioii  is  one  of  the 
1  benefits  which  the  scienee  of  modern 
chemistry  has  conferred  upon  mankind ;  for  during 
the  first  twenty  years  of  the  present  century  to 
speak  of  a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  considered  a 
nunance  ;  but  now  the  efiicacy  and  safety  of  tliis 
medicine  is  so  fully  deinonstnted,  by  unsolicited 
testimonials  from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life, 
tliat  public  opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

Tliese  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  eon- 
lineinont  during  their  u.se,  and  are  certain  to 
prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

►Sold  by  all  Medicine  \'eudors  or  obtained 
through  any  Cliemist. 


Hair-curling  fluid,  248  Hich 

Holborn,  London.— A  LEX,  R  0  S  S  S 


_JL  JL.  liuiut'lllf  *.4  a-j  — 

CURLING  FLUID  curls  Ladies’ or  Gentlemens 
Hair  i(iimediaU.‘ly  It  is  applied.  ►*'old  at  .58.  C(L» 
sent  free  for  54  stamps.  llad  of  all  Ciiemlsts. 

/  1  REY  HAIR,  248  High  Holboro, 

vX  London. — ALEX.  ROSS’S  DYl* 

produces  a  perfect  colour  immediately  it  Is  usw* 
It  is  permanent,  aud  perfectly  natural  In  enCCT. 
Price  3s.  TmI.,  sent  by  post  for  51  stamps;  ana  sii 
Cliemists.  _ _ 

Hair  DESTR0YER.-248  High 

Holborn,  London  —A LE-\. 
PILATORY  removes  s upertt nous  hair  from tne 
face,  neck,  and  arms,  without  effect  t*’  ^  li 

Prirtf.  .Ta.  (ill  sent  for  31  stauips.  Had  (M  su 


(OXYGENATED  WATER  hoick  in 

Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  tlic  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  -Is. 
per  dozen  half- pints. 

Laboratory,  3i>  I..ong  acre,  aud  all  Druggists. 


CONSUMPTION,  WASTING,  IMPERFECT 
DIGESTION. 

►«5AVORY  and  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC 
E.MULS10N  and  PANCREATINE  are  the  most 
potent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  only  reme¬ 
dies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod 
Liver  tJil  aud  preventing  nausea,  while  tlicy  also 
etficiently  supply  the  jilace  of  the  oil  when  tlie 
stomach  cannot  tolerate  it.  These  facts  are  now 
attested  by  the  published  records  of  numerous 
medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  28.  to  218. 

SAVORY  AND  MOORE, 

143  New  Bond  street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 

NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  ou  each  bottle. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PEREIHS’ 


YOUNG’S  ARNICATED  CORN 

and  BUNION  PL  A  ESTERS  are  the  best 
ever  invented  for  giving  immediate  ease  and  re¬ 
moving  tliese  nainful  excrescences.  I’rice  lid.  and 
Is.  per  l)ox.  May  be  liad  of  most  chemists. 

Ooserve  tlie  trade  mark— HY— without  which 
none  arc  genuine.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  YOUNG’S. 


BEWARE  OF  IMITAI 
and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  1 E 
bottles  and 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACRWi 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  fauces 
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JOSEPH  GILLOTT-S 
rtbex.  bens. 

.„M  I.T.1I  th«  Worlil. 


HOW 


S 


„„„  TO  DYE 

ttK  wool,  feathers,  Hf®- 

in  ten  minutes,  without  soiling 
’ifs^jSd^on’s  Simple  Dyes,  eishteen 
the  han(^-  full  instructions  supplied, 

colours.  6^1-  The  ‘  Family  Herald,’  3rd  Sep- 
Of  »11  chemists.  slight  acquaintance  with 

tember,  8^8 :  application  clear 

judson  8  ay  to 

to  all/; _ _ 


LIGHTEST,  AND  MOST 


BRIGGS  &  CO., 

rn  aTECHURCH  STREET  and 
I  <»■“  lEipENU  ALL  STREET. 

soap. 

-  1  “  TTnited  Service  ”  Tablet  is  famed 

Sightful  fragrance  and  benettcial  effect 
oDtbe  skin. 

manufactured  by 

J  C  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-ntting 
•’  Candles. 

Sold  bT  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen, 
'  and  others. 

%•  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 

ri  L  A  Z  E  N  B  Y  and  S  O  N’  S 

jli*  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI- 
MFNTS 

E  LAZEXBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebraU-d  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  ami 
favounOily  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  In 
dose  imitation  of  their  goods,  witlj  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore  street,  Cavendish 
aqnare  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  Londou,  E.C. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

—The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  rejjuested  to  observe  that  each  Dottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZE X BY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elhabeth  Lazeiiby. 


XTOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

iy  AGUA  AM  A  HELL  A  RESTORES  the 
HUMAN  H.\IR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  mutter  at 
Nhatage.  JOHN  GOSNELLand  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
eheioUts,  Bncceede<l  in  perfecting  tliis  wonderful 
liquid,  it  is  now  ofTered  to  the  public  in  a  more 
ooncontrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  38.  each  ;  also  58.,  Ts.  <U1.,  and  l.>8.  each, 
inclading  bru.'*h.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
i^ipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-oflice  order. — 
Ai^'el  passage,  U3  Upi)er  Thames  street,  Loudon, 


JOHN  GO  SNELL  ami  CO.’^ 

TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supt 
nw  to  any  tooth  powder;  gives  the  teetli  a  pear! 
ue  whiteness,  protects  the  ea.nmel  from  aeai) 
uaimparts  a  pleasing  fragraiiee  to  the  breatl 

■PPPPORD'S  FLUID  MAGNESIA 

TJiirty  years  liai 


umw,  " 

DINNEPORD  and  CO.. 

m  vp«r  «  ISTS, 

“d  STREET.  LONDON. 

—  other  Chemists  throughout  the  worl 

H"&y;s  PILLS. — Deli  CAT 

effect  of  tliet 

^  ^oratiie  renovatiiii 

drive  from  the  system  tl 
*'fXlentoriU8itii»!t'm"*‘^’jV’  origin  I 

**‘*blMh  the  dS!  ”  ““^discoverable.  They  n 

K«.  MdCaVK:::-, 

and  vigoif  Hmi  ^  id*  pristii 

while  increase  tl 

^fdinary  Perfect  digestion  1 

and  release  the  iuvali 
Sf-,,  “  f  word,  whatever  tl 


“CLARETS  ” 

DIRECT  FROM  “BORDEAUX,” 

At  .3s.  .3d.,  43  ,  and  .Is.  per  gallon,  duty  paid. 
Delivered  free  from  London  Bonded  Ware¬ 
houses. 

Samples  on  application.  Terms,  Cash, 
Address  in  full — 

BORDEAUX  VINTAGE  COMPANY", 
C.AUDERAN,  BORDF.AUX. 


KINAHAN’S  .  IL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHIS¬ 
KIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and 
more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy. 
Note  the  words  “  Kinahan’s  .  LL  .  Whisky  ’’  on 
Seal,  Label,  and  Cork. 

Wholesale  Depot,  6a  Great  Titchfleld  street, 
Oxford  street,  W. 

PURE  AERATED  WATERS- 
ELLIS'S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for 
GOUT,  Lithia  and  Potass. 

CORKS  BRANDED,  “  R.  ELLIS  and  SON, 
RUTHIN,”  and  every  label  bears  their  trade 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin, North  Wales.  London 
Agents w.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  street, 
Cavendish  square. 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

INDIA  PALE  AND  EDINBURGH 
ALES 

Of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  the  highest  state  of 
perfection,  may  be  obtained  in  cask  and 
Bottle,  from  Bottlers  and  the  principal  Retailers 
in  the  Kingdom. 

Observe  Signature  and  Trade  Mark  on  each  label, 
as  other  brands  are  frequently  substituted. 
Breweries  —  Edinburgh.  Established  1749. 
London  Offices — Belvedere  road,  S.E. 


CURATIVE  ELECTRICITY. 

Invalids,  who  have  been  disappointed  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  cure  from  the  use  of  GALV^ANIC  APPA¬ 
RATUS,  are  invited  to  communicate  directly  with 
Mr  HARRY  LOBB,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Surgeon  Elec¬ 
trician,  from  whom  may  be  obtained  CURATIVE 
ELECTRICITY,  by  post  13  Stamps.  31  Sack- 
ville  street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

TO  CAPITALISTS. 

Dividends  10  to  20  per  Cent,  on  Outlay. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR. 

AUGUST  Number  Ready.— 12  pages,  I’ost  Free 
Contains  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign 
Uuilways,  Debentures,  Insurance,  Gas,  Dock, 
Telegraphs,  Banks,  Water  Works,  Mines, 
Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  &c. 

CAPITALISTS.  SHAREHOLDERS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Circular  a  safe,  valuable, 
reliable  Guide. 

Messrs  SHARP  and  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers, 
33  Poultry,  London  (Established  18.52). 
Bankers :  Londou  and  Westminster,  Loth- 
hury,  E.C^ _ _ 

rrUE  DARK  BLUE  for  AUGUST, 
JL  Now  Ready,  One  Shilling, 

CONTENTS ; 

I.  *  Lost a  Romance.  By  John  C.  Freund, 
Author  of  ‘  By  the  Roadside.* 

II.  A  Few  Thoughts  on  Republicanism  and 
Monarchy.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Wace. 

III.  On  the  Advantages  of  Dying  in  a  Ditch. 

By  B.  Montgomerie  Ranking. 

IV.  The  Vision  of  tlie  Isles  of  Immortality 

and  Death.  By  G.  F.  Armstrong. 

V.  Mrs  Coates’  Batn.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
^Vot)d. 

VI.  Pondicherry:  or,  the  French  in  India. 
By  Colonel  Laurie. 

Y"!!.  One  Swallow  niuketh  not  a  Summer.  By 
J  Stcwftrt 

VIII.  Matthew  Arnold’s  Poetry.  By  E.  S. 
Nadal. 

IX.  With  a  Wedding  Present.  By  W.  H. 
Simeox. 

X.  ‘Take  Care  whom  you  Trust.’  By  Compton 
Rcade. 

XI.  Irish  Characteristics.  By  Nicholas  Flood 
Davin. 

XII.  The  Song  of  the  Willi;  a  Ballad.  By 
Mathilde  Blind. 

XIII.  The  Theatre  in  England;  its  Short¬ 

comings  and  Possibilities.  By  Tom 
Taylor. 

XIV.  Athauuse  Coquerel  and  Art-I*rote8tant- 

ism.  By  the  Rev.  St  John  Tyrwhitt 

XV.  In  August.  By  Aureolus  Paracelsus. 

XVI.  My  Sketch  Book  in  China  and  Japan.  By 
E.  Hepple  Hall. 

XVII.  The  Colonial  Empire  of  England.  By 
E.  D.  J.  Wilson. 

XVIII.  Dawn.  By  Alfred  P.  Graves. 

XIX.  The  Undenn^aduatc  in  Town. 

XX.  Oxford  Chit-chat. 

XXL  Paddy  on  Parnassus;  a  Review  of  Irish 
Classical  Verse.  By  T.  H.  L.  Leary, 
D.C.L. 

With  Illustrations  by  D.  T.  White,  E.  F.  Clarke, 
and  W.  J.  Hennessey. 

London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  and 
MAUSTON,  188  Fleet  street. 


Ready  on  the  20th  inst,  price  Is., 

The  dark  blue  magazine 

FOR  AUGUST. 


Edited  by  JOHN  C.  FREUND. 


»^rHE  DARK  BLUE. 

1-  “  The  high  tone  and  taste  of  its  articles, 

and  the  artistic  excellence  of  the  writing,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  Interesting  matter  brought  before 
us  in  its  clever  pages,  place  it  at  once  in  the  first 
rank  of  oirr  monthlies.  It  is  a  magazine  in  which 
the  University  of  Oxford  may  feel  a  merited 
pride.  ” — S  tandard. 

»^rHE  DARK  BLUE. 

X  “We  have  never  seen  a  magazine  start  with 
brighter  promise.  ” — Fun. 

rPHE  DARK  BLUE. 

I-  ‘“The  Dark  Blue’  more  than  fulfils  the 
high  promise  of  its  first  number.”— Eoha 

rpHE  DARK  BLUR 

J-  “  The  Oxonians  have  once  more  launched  a 
craft,  ‘  The  Dark  Blue,’  on  the  river  of  current 
literature,  and  the  crew  Is  a  heavier  one  than  we 
remember  alma  mater  to  have  as  yet  sent  out, 
and,  combined  with  this  essential  element  of 
weight,  there  is  an  ease  and  a  dash  about  their 
style,  and,  what  is  better,  a  steadiness  about  their 
stroke  that  argues  well  for  the  success  of  the 
venture.” — Church  Opinion. 

rpHE  DARK  BLUE. 

X  ^  “  The  magazine  has  been  welcomed  by  the 
English  press  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and 
is  sure  to  be  well  taken  up  in  Germany,  on  account 
of  its  valuable  contents.’ —Lei pzlc  Paper. 

rPHE  DARK  BLUE. 

X  “The  character  of  this  new  magazine  is 
freshness,  and  a  very  good  characteristic  too.”— 
Illustrated  I'imes. 

rpHE  DARK  BLUE. 

X  “  The  inside  is  well  made  up,  and  there  is 
sufficient  variety  in  its  contents  to  make  it  most 
acceptable  to  that  large  class  of  persons  who 
spend  their  evenings  in  the  consumption  cl  maga¬ 
zine  literature.”— Globe. 

rriHE  DARK  BLUE. 

X  “  Claims  a  paragraph  to  itself.  It  contains 
some  good  articles,  and  is  assisted  by  some  good 
contributors.” — The  Examiner. 

rpHE  Dark  blue. 

X  “  Is  decidedly  the  success  of  the  day. 
Civilian. 

rpHE  DARK  BLUE. 

X  “  The  articles  are  most  ably  selected.  If 
the  same  high  standard  is  maintained  the  maga¬ 
zine  will  unquestionably  prove  au  immense  suc¬ 
cess.” — Weekly  Despatch. 

rpiIE  DARK  BLUE. 

X  “  We  can  give  ‘  The  Dark  Blue  ’  high  praise 
both  with  regard  to  its  literary  contents  and  its 
illustrations.” — City  Press. 

rpHE  DARK  BLUE. 

X  “  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  giving  very  high 
praise  to  this  new  magazine.” — Daily  Review. 

rpHE  DARK  BLUE. 

X  “  Has  fully  justified  its  existence.”— Chester 
Couraut. 

rpHE  DARK  BLUE. 

X  “The  literary  merits  of  the  magazine  are 
equal  to  anything  going.”- Western  Times. 

rpHE  DARK  BLUR 

X  “  The  new  magazine  has  established  itself 
by  the  genuine  merits  of  its  contents.”— Carlisle 
Patriot. 

ryHE  DARK  BLUR 

X  “  ‘  The  Dark  Blue  ’  is,  we  are  assured, 
destined  to  occupy  that  exalted  sphere  in  the  field 
of  magazine  literature  which  was  so  unanimously 
predicted  for  it  at  the  outset .  ” —  Hull  Packet. 

rpHE  DARK  BLUE. 

X  “  Besides  interesting  tales.  It  gives  us  articles 
ornamented  by  scholarship  and  enriched  by  ripe 
thought ;  while  its  pages  are  adorned  by  poetry 
far  above  the  average.^’ — Carlifl’  Times. 

rpHE  DARK  BLUR 

X  “We  confess  to  a  special  liking  for  this 
magazine.  It  is  one  of  tl.e  first  to  which  we  turn, 
certain  that  we  shall  find  iii  its  pages  excellent 
tales,  exquisite  poetry,  vigorous  criticism,  and 
pleasant  chit-chat.”— Western  Standard. 

rPHE  DARK  BLUE. 

X  “  Tbis  Is  one  of  the  brightest  of  magazines, 
its  stories.  Its  essays,  Its  criticisms.  Its  poetry,  and 
its  illustrations  being  each  and  all  of  a  high  ower 
of  excellence.” — Bouton  Dally  Advertiser,  U.S. 

rpiIE  DARK  BLUE. 

X  “  ‘  The  Dark  Blue  ’  contains  excellent  articles 
of  Interest,  from  an  educational  point  of  view.’  — 
School  Board  Chronicle. 

HTHE  DARK  BLUR 

X  “  ‘  The  Dark  Blue  ’  has  a  number  of  admir  , 
able  papers. ’’—Derby  Mercury. 

rpHE  DARK  BLUR 

I  “  The  almost  unprecedented  success  of  this 
magazine  will  form  quite  an  event  in  the  annals 
of  literature.”— Limerick  Chronicle. 

riiHE  DARK  BLUE. 

X  London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  SON,  and 
MARS  TON,  188  Fleet  street. 
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1.3  GnBAT  Marlborough  btreft. 

HUEST  &  BLACKETT'S 

-  NEW  WORKS. 

XIFE  and  LETTERS  of  WILLIAM 

IlKlVrCK  the  AirnST.  Edited  by  THOMAS 
L.VXDSKER,  A.U.A.  2  vols.,  large  post, 
with  I'ortrait,  24». 

“  The  Interest  for  general  readcM  of  this  ‘  IJfc 
and  liCtters  ’  Is  derlvi-d  nlmo.st  entirely  from 
/inecdotes  of  men  of  mark  with  wlum  the  artist 
associated,  and  of  which  it  contains  a  very  large 
and  amusing  store.  Ills  fellow  pnpll  and  old 
friend,  3Ir  T.  Lsndseer,  the  famous  engraver,  has 
4>at  tlie  tn.'ih'rinls  before  us  together  with  much 
skill.  The  literary  aketches  which  Itewick  made 
of  Hnzlitt,  llayilon,  Shelley,  Keats,  Scott,  Hogg, 
•Icffrey,  Maturfn,  and  other*  are  extremely  bright, 
/ipt,  an<i  clear,’ — Athciifeuni. 

MY  EXPERIENCES  of  the  WAR 

HKTWEK.X  FRANCK  and  GERMANY. 
By  AKCHIIIALD  FORBES,  one  of  the 
Special  Correspondents  of  the  ‘  Daily  News.’ 
3  vols.,  Hvo,  :i')s. 

*•  Mr  Forltes's  book  is  an  extremely  valuable 
rontiibntiou  to  the  literature  of  the  war.” — 
Atheiia-um. 

LIFE  and  ADVENTURES  of  COUNT 

BEUGNOT,  Mlni.ster  of  State  under 
Napolt*)*!!  I.  Edited,  from  the  French,  by 
CHARLOTTE  .31.  YONGK,  Author  of  ‘The 
Heir  of  Re.lclyffe,’  Ac.  2  vols.,  8vo,  303. 

,  This  biM)k  is  very  interesting.  The  author  of 
*  Tito  Heir  of  Redclyffo  ’  has  dune  another  service 
to  Eiiglfnh  readers  by  giving  us  these  two  hand- 
aoine.  voinnie’*,  whicli  are  full  of  the  sort  of  history 
that  ii  more  romantic  than  romance,  and  which 
ihrow  a  flood  of  light  on  persons  and  things 
wliO!<e  memory  tlie  world  can  never  let  die.” — 
Standard. 

TURKISH  HAREMS  and  CIRCAS¬ 
SIAN  H03IES.  By  Sirs  HARVEY,  of 
Ickwell  Bury.  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  158. 

‘‘  Mrs  Harvey’s  book  gives  us  an  account  of  one 
of  the  most  delightful  and  romantic  voyages  that 
ever  was  made.” — Times. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

SQUIRE  ARDEN.  By  Mrs  Oliphant, 

Autlior  of  ’  Salem  Chnpcl,'  Ac.  3  vols. 

"Mrs  OlipliAiit’s  new  book  will  not  diminish 
her  already  establislied  reputation.  It  posses.ses 
most  of  the  char  icteristics  of  a  successful  novel. 
The  plot  is  interesting  and  well  managed,  the 
scene  well  laid,  and  the  characters  various  and 
/orcibly  dc.«cribcd  ” — Athenaeum. 

ARTISTE.  By  Maria  M,  Grant. 

"The  Interest  in  the  hero  and  heroine  is  cleverly 
su.staiiied.” — Athenaeum. 

"A  pleasant  uiul  most  interesting  work.” — 
3lc88cngcr. 

MALVINA.  By  H.  Sutherland 

EDWARDS.  3  vols. 

SUN  and  SHADE.  By  the  Author 

of  ‘  Ursula’s  Love  Story.’  3  vols. 

RESTORED.  By  the  Author  of 

'  Son  and  Heir.*  3  vols. 

“  An  cxcentionally  good  novel.  It  will  be 
widely  read..'* — Post. 

The  NEXT  GENERATION.  By 

JOHN  FRANCIS  MAGUIRE,  M.U.  Second 
Edition.  3  vols. 

"  A  capital  novel.” — Post. 

RALPH  the  HEIR.  By  Anthony 

TROLLOPE.  3  vols. 

"  A  very  interesting  novel.” — ^Timos. 
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